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In the hope of saving the good name of our country by obtaining the release of one of its greatest men 
from prison, Ruth Le Prade has collected and we have published a little book entitled 


Debs and the Poets 


We ask you to read the following review of this book, taken fom the “New York Evening Post.” It 
covers all that we have to say about the matter: 

“This small paper-bound volume with a simple black and white cover that somehow suggests the peni-. 
tentiary garb of the great national figure to whom it pays tribute is not to be considered primarily as liter- 
ature, but as a vital historical document. The publisher says, “This book is edited and published for the 
love of a great man. The editor receives no royalty and the publisher no profit from the sales. LEvery- 
thing above cost will go to advertising the book, so that others may know of it.’’ Eugene V. Debs is con- 
fined in the Federal Penitentiary of Atlanta, Georgia, as a convicted felon. In this book more than two- 
score poets and men of letters pay him tribute. The names are memorable. They include Henri Bar- 
busse, Edward Carpenter, the late Eugene Field, Laurence Housman, Helen Keller, Edwin Markham, 
John Cowper Powys, the late James Whitcomb Riley, Siegfried Sassoon, George Bernard Shaw, Horace 
Traubel, H. G. Wells, and Israel Zangwill. 

“Of those paying tribute Witter Bynner is not aSocialist or a radical, Edmund Vance Cooke is not a 
Socialist, Perey MacKaye is not a Socialist, the reputations of Wells, Shaw, Barbusse, Carpenter, Zang- 
will, Sassoon, Field, Riley, Powys, etc., are established internationally, above any mere political creed. We 
choose to quote Percy MacKaye’s expressed attitude toward the imprisonment of Debs as the attitude of 
the vast majority of liberal minds that cannot accept Socialist doctrine and did not agree with Deb’s atti- 
tude toward America’s entering the war. To our mind no better balanced comment has been made on this 
subject: 

“As to the political philosophy of Debs, many of his opinions are not held by me; but the human 
kindness of his great personality and the integrity of his beliefs are characteristics which I would admire 
whether I agreed with him or not. Especially in regard to the war I did not agree with him; for I was one 
of those who believed—and believed ardently—that we had no other possible alternative, as Americans, than 
to undertake it. 

“But the intolerant passions it has engendered in our midst have been unworthy of the high motives 
we professed, and which I, among many, professed with all sincerity. Except for these unpoised passions 
Debs could hardly have been imprisoned. In the white heat of conflict some intolerance may well have 
seemed to be moral; but now—in the cold light of the cosmic disillusionment the world has suffered—now, 
if ever, our imaginations should be touched to value only a redeeming tolerance, for if there be any left alive 
who are no longer cocksure, surely they are only the incorrigible. Unless they are many, Debs will soon be 
free again. 

“Politically I am of no party: simply an American, which has always meant to me (whatever it may 
mean to others) a lover of human liberty, anywhere on this planet.—Percy MacKaye.’ 

“No American but should take these words to heart. That the imprisonment of Debs should have 
aroused such noble and stirring verse as Bynner’s ‘9653,’ Untermeyer’s ‘The Garland for Debs,’ Powy’s 
“To Eugene Debs,’ William Ellery Leonard’s ‘The Old Agitator,’ Charles Erskine Scott Wood’s remark- 
able dramatic fragment, ‘Debs Has Visitors,’ and such words as Wells, Shaw, Zangwill, Barbusse, Sand- 
burg, Laarence Housman, Sassoon, and others have spoken, is deeply significant in itself. As H. G. Wells 
says succinctly: ‘Liberty Enlightening the World—and behind it Debs in prison.’ And this in connection 
with, as James Whitcomb Riley summarized the man: 

‘As warm a heart as ever beat 
Betwixt here and the judgment seat.’ 

“It is time that our pride in America be stirred to generous and honorable action by such a speaking 
witness as this book.” 

We think that the liberals of America should need no urging to get this book and make it known to 
their friends. It is available in two bindings—paper, 60 cents postpaid, 3 copies, $1.50; 10 copies, $4.50; 
cloth $1.20, postpaid; 3 copies, $3.00; 10 copies, $9.00. In addition there is a special autographed edition 
of 500 numbered copies, for sale at $5.00 a copy, to furnish an advertising fund for the book. Three hun- 
dred copies have been subscribed, and this advertisement is a part of the results. The Warden of Atlanta 
Penitentiary refused to permit the autographing of the book by Debs, but the Attorney-General overruled 
this decision, and the 200 books remaining await the first orders received. 

Books by Upton Sinclair: “The Brass Check: A Study of American Journalism ;” “100%: The 
Story of a Patriot ;” “The Profits of Religion,” and “The Jungle” are for sale at the same prices as “Debs 
and the Poets.” A new edition of “The Cry for Justice: An Anthology of the Literature of Social Pro- 
test,” is now in preparation. This book contains 891 pages, in addition to thirty-two half-tone illustra- 
tions. It is a collection of the world’s greatest utterances on the subject of social justice, chosen from 
thirty languages and four thousand years of history. Jack London called it “This Humanist Holy Book ;” 
Louis Untermeyer says, “It should rank with the very noblest works of all time.” The price is, paper 
bound, $1.00, postpaid; cloth bound, $1.50, postpaid; 3 copies, paper. $2.50, cloth, $3.75; 10 copies, paper, 
$7.50, cloth, $11.25. 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE 


No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 
FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH GROUND- 
ING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, OF HIS OWN COUN- 
TRY AND OF OTHER MODERN COUNTRIES; OR WITHOUT A BACKGROUND OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN GENERAL. 

THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE FIVE BIG- 
GEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND TOGETHER COMPRISE THE INDISPENS- 
ABLE FOUNDATION AND BACKGROUND OF INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 


WELLS'S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 
This History of the World from the primal nebula to the aftermath of the Great War, with a glimpse 
into the future, is not only “the most talked about book of the winter”; it is “one of the great books of 


our generation.” 


“An altogether wondrous work .. . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor glows with life. . . . It is astonishing 


how much of prime importance can be told in two volumes."’--James Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 
2 vols. The Set, $10.50 


“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Boxed, $25.00 


“There is a kind of greatness in the lucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has handled his vast and complicated material. 
I was about to say that his history is as absorbing as a play; but I would like to see a play that is half so absorbing.” 


--Thomas Bailey Aldri ch 
LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 
This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. Part I 
deals with democratic government in general. Part II describes some democracies in their working. 


Part III is devoted to an exposition of the author’s conclusions. 
Publication Date February 21. 2 vols. $10.50 


“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH 


By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 
The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, yet still unknown to 





many of the rising generation. No American can be called well informed until he has read this 
classic study of American government and politics. 

“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of t nations and their institutions. . . . There is nothing like 
it anywhere extant, nothing that approaches it.’’--New York Times. 2 vols. $8.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but.the Europe of reconstruction, 
with its new social, economic and political conditions, “there is probably no single work in the English 
language so useful as this.” 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of material has be ifted, d d j i 
permanent form is beyond praise."’--Boston Herald. ne ate — — “¥ The ian 53 











These books are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage Prepaid if you will remit to our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Chambers, Copley Square. DALLAS, Texas, 313-315 South Preston St. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Building. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 609 Mission St. 
CHICAGO, IIL, Prairie Ave. and asth St. TORONTO, Canada, St. Martin’s House, 70 Bond St. 
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YOUTH and the BRIGHT 
MEDUSA By Willa Cather 


The most distinguished book of stories of 
the past year. “One receives,” said 
Francis Hackett in The New Republic, 
“a powerful impression of direct exper- 
ience. She is sane and capable. It is her 
admirable gift to discern excellent themes 
and to treat them with fastidiousness and 
sympathy.” $2.50 net 

















Read the great novel 
HUNGER, 
by Knut Hamsun xox its 


“This very unusual and notable 
k . the product of a most 
remarkable imagination, so real is 
it, so vivid, so moving, 80 com- 
pelling in its claims upon the 
reader’s emotions and 
sympathizes.” — N. Y. 
Times. 
$2.50 net 
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“It’s very good G. B. S.”’ wrote H. G. Wells about 


DEBATABLE GROUND 





G. B. Stern’s new novel which I commend to intelligent readers 


everywhere. 


Deb Marcus is discovered at the opening of the story being 


kissed by a middle-aged and unattractive German whom she does not like, but 
whom her fear of seeming foolish forbids her to repulse. We leave her in 
comfortable wedlock declaring that her daughter will be brought up “as 
strictly as I can. . . . I’m going to say ‘don’t’ and ask questions and forbid 


her things.” 


“You little reactionary,” her friend replies; and this, that 


modern laxity has rendered reaction necessary, may be the moral of the book. 
Miss Stern’ makes distinct a great variety of characters, and the whole book 


is written with a hard, brilliant cleverness that never flags. 








THE THEATRE, THE 
DRAMA, THE GIRLS 
By George Jean Nathan 


Mr. Nathan’s fifth book on the theatre touches 
a variety of subjects—The Actor in_Critici 

The American Playwright, The Decline o 
Beauty, The Deaf and Dumb Menace, The 
Star System, _and Poor Plays, —- 
Dramatic Criticism, An Actor’s Strike, The 
Occult Play, The War Play, An Audience’s 
Imagination, The Broadway of Yesterday, etc. 
Particularly interesting are his appraisement 
of Eugene O'Neill and a denunciation of the 
movies. $2.50 net 





$2.50 net 


IN AMERICAN 
Poems by J. V. A. Weaver 


Unusual stories in verse of uncommon 
exceilence—this, book has been said to 
represent the first sustained use for 
serious literature of the real American 
language. These poems will attract wide 
attention as poems, as profoundly moving 
stories, and as a notable contribution to 
the steadily growing body of distinctively 
American work. $1.50 net 











PREJUDICES: Second Series 
By H. L. Mencken 


is devoted less to specific authors than to 
general ideas, and it contains some of his 
most serious and seasoned work—for ex- 
ample, the opening survey of American 
literature (90 pages), Roosevelt: an 
Autopsy, and The Sahara of the Bozart. 
The New Witness (London) recently 
said: “Among all this [American] crit- 
icism there is one critic. His name is H. 
L. Mencken. He may provoke animosity, 
he may rouse protestations even vehe- 
ment, but he is read, he is attended to. 
. .. He is the first American critic, ex- 
cept Poe.” $2.50 net 











“Drop whatever you are doing and read 
*Moon-Calf’. We'll say it’s some novel.”— 
Heywood Broun in The New York i 

. net 
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SCIENCE 








LABOR 
By David Hunter Miller 


These Harvard Lectures by the 


“This is the first attem 
gist to deal with the 


By James Mickel Williams 


, so far as I know, of an American sociolo-. 
ief problems of political science. Hitherto 
they have been left to practical statesmen (with what success the 
present condition of the world bears él 
of a legalistic bent. Those who will — om most violent! 
jiearn the most from this book, if they will. 


uent witness) or to writers 


"CHARLES . 


OF IDEALS 
By H. B. Van Wesep 





= Variety of Ideals, Human Attitudes 
6.00 net towards Ideals, The Survival of 


Ideals, War, Nations, Society \er 





Legal Adviser of the American Mis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace rot only 


THE ECONOMIC REPRINTS: 





show clearly the results of the war 


the international solution of the y M 
labor problem, but are suggestive of WILL 
the possibilities of the Labor World 
Parliament of the future. $1.50 net 





‘P The following important works, in handy 
and of the Treaty of Peace upon | yipp OF ROBERT OWEN by Himself. With an Introduction 
b Beer, $1.50. THE LIFE AND EARLY STRUGGLES OF 


L 
Two volumes, $3.00. 
Essays by Thomas Spence, William Ogilvie, 
n 


With an 


With an Introduction by R. 


troduction by M. Beer. $1.50. 
L on] 


ket size volumes: THE 


. Tawney. 


“THE PIONEERS OF LAND REFORM 
ilvi Thomas Paine. 


sus the Individual, Utopianism, 
Democracy, Atomism—are a few ot 
the very suggestive chapters in 4 
noteworthy book which takes the 
War as a starting point but kicks 
through and out of its muck very 
quickly. It. is readable and _ insist- 
ently provoking. $2.00 net 
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OME: Americans oppose the reparations plan 
just accepted by the Allied Premiers because 

it is too stiff, others, because it is impossible to ful- 
fill. For whatever reason, American opinion gen- 
erally does not greet this arrangement with favor. 
It need not surprise us. This reparations total is 
a fit child of the Treaty of Versailles. And the 
Treaty has not been signed by the United States. 
There is a strong feeling that, as it stands, it never 
should be signed. This feeling prevails in the 
councils of the Republican party, which will have 
to do something very definite about the Treaty on 
March 4th. If there are still leaders among the 
Republicans who are inclined to swallow the Treaty 
as it is, the absurd bill just presented to Germany 
should once and for all convince them that no pos- 
sible, no sensible arrangement of reparation can be 
born from it. The enormity of the bill, its im- 
possible formula of 226 billions, plus x, should 
make us thankful we did not commit ourselves to 


the Treaty of Versailles. 


THE Employment Service of the Department of 
Labor has calculated the decrease in the number of 
persons employed since January, 1920, and finds it 


/ 


to be roughly about 3% millions. This unavoidab- 
ly inaccurate estimate is based on reports from 
“mechanical industry” in thirty-five states. The 
Employment Service calls attention to the fact that 
it did not try to get figures from the farms, and 
that since many who were attracted off the farms 
by the high wages in town have undoubtedly gone 
back to them, the figure of 314 millions is not 
necessarily the total of the country’s unemployed. 
It may be more, it may be less. The American 
Federation of Labor thinks it is more—somewhere 
between four and five million. The exact figure 
matters little, and anyhow it will never be known. 
Whiat matters is that no official action, or even 
thought, beyond ever-changing schemes to restrict 
immigration, seems likely to be taken. 


SUPPOSE the United States, a country of 105 
millions, has four million unemployed; Great 
Britain, with less than half our population, has over 
one million out of work. In a bare numerical ratio, 
then, we are worse off than Great Britain. But in 
Great Britain unemployment is, for the govern- 
ment, fully as serious a problem as that of Ireland. 
This is partly because it is not—as with us—due 
to a slump in industry—but to the chronic stagna- 
tion of industry ever since the armistice. It is also 
a serious problem because British Labor has the 
power to keep such problems very much alive. So 
far the government has turned to a number of im- 
provised cures, ranging from folly to wisdom, from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s advice to emigrate to the ap- 
peal asking all employers to run on part time so far 
as may be possible. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance acts were extended to include several million 
more workers. Municipalities were urged to use 
unemployed men for roadwork. The government 
made an offer to the Building Trades Unions to 
pay them five pounds for every unemployed ex- 
soldier they trained in their trades. This proposal 











of dilution met with little favor. Nor has the gov- 
ernment’s latest plan of running part time on a 
national scale, for labor sees in it a scheme to 
bring the hard-won wage scales of today back to a 
pre-war level. 


WHAT is British labor’s cure for unemploy- 
ment? The National Conference of the Labor 
party and the Trades Union Congress has defined 
it, and direct action is threatened unless the govern- 
ment accepts its program by February 23rd. First 
of all, labor wants state maintenance of the unem- 
ployed at the rate of 40 shillings weekly for men 
with families, 25 shillings for single men and 
women, and maintenance of those “under-em- 
ployed” —that is, working on short time—in pro- 
portion. Further, labor demands a reduction to a 
forty-four week, regulation of overtime, work on 
roads, railways and canals, restriction of child 
labor, raising of the school-age, and a guaranteed 
minimum housing program for five years. But such 
measures are only palliatives, opiates. The real 
cure, in labor’s opinion, is the restoration of Euro- 
pean trade: an end to military expeditions in 
Mesopotamia, in Ireland; stabilization of inter- 
national exchange rates, an extension of credits, 
organization of a European transport system, and 
the resumption of trade with Russia. 


TRADE with Russia depends, in the long run, not 
on the terms of trade agreements nor on, the guilt 
or innocence of Russian gold, but on what things 
Russia has ready to sell. Just what this amounts 
to, is, according to Mr. Michael Farbman, the 
Manchester Guardian’s correspondent, rather ob- 
scure. Before the war, he points out, Russia ex- 
ported about one-fifth of her grain crops. But in 
fact, he says, “there never was a real surplus of 
agricultural produce in Russia; there was only 
undernourishment.” The export was at the expense 
of the home population. If crops have been ac- 
cumulated during the years of war, there have also 
been years of very poor harvest, and a decrease in 
the amount of land cultivated. In spite of a cor- 
responding decrease in the production of hemp and 
cotton, Mr. Farbman thinks there is undoubtedly 
a fair amount of these commodities ready for ex- 
port. For if their production has decreased, the 
manufacture of textiles has shrunk even more, leav- 
ing a fair if unnatural surplus. Mr. Farbman was 
told that half a million standards of timber could 
be shipped immediately. He has no doubt that 
Russia has quite considerable stocks of raw mater- 
ial easily exportable. These amounts would be 
increased many times over once the vicious circle 
caused by the crippled state of transportation were 
broken. But the value of the hides, timber, furs, 
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bristles, flax and cotton that could be shipped out 
of the country now is far less than the mineral] 
wealth, still in the ground, that is waiting to be 
developed by foreign capital and enterprise. 


FROM a general point of view, it is highly desir. 
able that the United States should find some ar. 
rangement with other Powers which would make 
the completion of its costly naval progrant unneces. 
sary. But is not this program, in which the con- 
struction of large and powerful capital ships is so 
great an item, also open to criticism on purely 
technical grounds? Great Britain has decided to 
make sure that the lessons of the war have not 
shown capital ships to be of doubtful value before 
she builds any more of them. Senator Borah has 
taken the cue, and the Senate has passed his reso- 
lution directing the Committee on Naval affairs to 
investigate the importance and usefulness of the 
old type of ship in the navy of tomorrow, and re. 
port on the possibility of suspending the naval 
program until this has been determined. And 
Secretary Daniels, though he thinks an interruption 
of the present construction would be a “fatal mis- 
take,” has ordered the Navy General Board to in- 
vestigate the problem of the navy’s future, particu- 
larly the possibility of aircraft and submarines dis- 
placing the capital ship. This is such plain com. 
mon sense that one wonders why we ever laid the 
keels of six dreadnoughts before making sure that 
the next war might not find them costly. 


] F the war brought a new conception of naval 
tactics, on land the revolution in methods was much 
more complete. Yet we still need to be reminded 
of this fact. The forecast of the annual navy ap- 
propriations bill that Senator Harding will give 
his approval to shows how easily it is forgotten. 
This bill would cutithe army down to a skeleton of 
150,000 men, and its appropriation down to be- 
tween 200 and 300 million dollars. Under this 
bill the aircraft would receive a little over 19 mil- 
lion dollars. In view of the enormous part air- 
craft will play in any future war, and the difficulty 
of improvising aircraft at short notice, this sum is 
out of all proportion. The army, since its human 
units can be rapidly expanded in case of war, can 
safely be cut down to skeleton weight. But so in- 
tricate and mechanical an arm as aircraft cannot 
be so cut down, or amputation will be the result. 


CONTRAST these hundreds of millions for arms 
with a small item, a small beginning in human pre- 
paredness: the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill. 
This has now been reported out by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It is 
an emergency measure, intended to help the states 
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provide means for saving the lives of women and 
children, a fight to redeem the United States 
from a position very poor in comparison with other 
countries. For it is safer to be a poor mother in 
seventeen other countries, and in ten other coun- 
tries babies stand a better chance to live. The bill 
carries an appropriation—$1,480,000—insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the value of the human lives 
it aims to save. 


BILLS introduced by Senators Kenyon and Over- 
man have opened a drive on the activities of secret 
lobbies in Congress. The Kenyon bill would pro- 
vide for a “docket’’ of lobbyists to be kept at each 
department in Washington, recording the lobbyist’s 
employer, his employer’s business, what fee is paid 
him, and just what he is trying to get done. Ac- 
cording to both the Overman and Kenyon bills, it 
would be unlawful for agents representing individ- 
uals or organizations to appeal personally to con- 
gressmen. Leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor, which has for years secured legislation 
favorable to labor by what, if an open one, is no 
less certainly a lobby, complain that these bills 
“might be interpreted to the detriment of labor,”’ 
and the A. F. of L.’s legislative committee calls 
them “most vicious.” Even if what they say is 
true, we could not agree in thinking the bills vicious 
if their ultimate effect were to force labor to in- 
fluence legislation from the floor of the House. 
For that is where labor’s spokesmen belong. 


THE report and the recommendations of theInter- 
church World Movement’s investigation of the 
Steel Strike had considerable effect on public opin- 
ion, but led to nothing more substantial. Now 
these recommendations have been put squarely up 
to federal action. The Interchurch Commission of 
investigation, appearing recently before the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of the Senate, asked 
for a Federal Commission to be set up for the iron 
and steel industry in order to bring about a means 
of conference between employers and employees. 
There are many reasons why this, or the next, ad- 
ministration might not see its way clear to inter- 
fering with something so powerful as the steel 
group of employers. The other of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations should be easier to take 
up: investigation by the federal government, of 
the business of private detective agencies, regulat- 
ing, or abolishing them altogether. 


THE railroad executives have opened a campaign 
to reduce the wages of all railroad employees, and 
save the roads some 400 or 500 million dollars. 
The unions answer that wages were never up to the 
amount required for a decent standard of living, 
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and that the recent decrease in the cost of living 
is largely a myth. The struggle is coming to a 
head. Who has the final right to determine wages? 
The Railway Labor Board. But it does not pass 
on wages if a railroad and its employees can first 
arrive at some agreement by themselves. The test 
case so far is that of the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Atlantic Railroad, which posted notice of a reduc- 
tion of wages to be effective February ist, without 
notifying its employees beforehand or bringing the 
question before the Labor Board. If a railroad 
fails to agree with its own employees—so rules the 
Board—it must file a petition with the Board and 
secure its permission before making the reduction. 
So the action of the Atlanta railroad is not effective, 
and the first round seems to be in labor’s favor. 


THE Italian government's bill for establishing 
joint control of workers and capital in industry has 
been published, but from the summary of it that 
has reached this country it is not quite clear just 
what this bill proposes to do. It evidently aims 
to familiarize the employees with the details and 
difficulties of the business, but just what new pow- 
ers the employees receive is far from clear. The 
workers in each factory will elect a Commission 
of Control of nine, and the employers will choose 
a similar commission. The two commissions will 
between them—in some manner not made plain 
—decide questions of labor, for which the law does 
or does not give some guiding principle. Fail- 
ing agreement, all controversies are to be decided, 
without appeal, says the press despatch, “by two 
arbiters chosen from either side, under the presi- 
dency of a third person selected by the workmen's 
delegates.” It is difficult to judge whether this 
scheme gives the workers “control” in the sense 
of the word we mean, or in the sense of the quite 
different Italian word “controllo,”’ which means 
scarcely more than “inspection.” The Italian 
workers, in surrendering the factories last autumn, 
may have thought they had been promised “‘con- 
trol” of them. But even “controllo’”’ seems to be 
something too drastic for the Italian manufacturers. 


Playing Poker with Germany 


HE new agreement betweeen Lloyd George 

and Briand for the fixing of the German in- 
demnity is obviously not to be taken at its face 
value. It bristles with too many impossibilities. 
In the first place, it presents an arrangement that 
can be executed only if it is accepted in good faith 
by the Germans. But how can it be accepted in 
good faith when it rests on bad faith? That it 
does rest on bad faith can hardly be disputed by 
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anyone who will compare the sums that could prop- 
erly be collected from Germany under the armistice 
agreement with the present value of the forty-two 
payments which the Allied premiers propose to 
exact. The Allied governments propose to collect 
from Germany rather more than twice as much as 
they are entitled to under the armistice agreement. 
They propose to do that with the faithful coopera- 
tion of the Germans themselves, because otherwise 
it obviously can not be done. We shall not impugn 
the intelligence of Lloyd George and Briand by 
assuming that they imagine that they have found 
a tenable formula for the indemnity. 

But suppose that the Germans were disposed 
thus to cooperate in their own enslavement; could 
such annual charges as the Allied premiers would 
impose be collected? There are to be two an- 
nuities of, roughly $500,000,000, then three of 
$7 50,000,000, three of $1,000,000,000, three of 
$1,250,000,000 and thirty-one of $1,500,000,000. 
For a period of forty-two years, whatever the con- 
dition of the world market, Germany is expected to 
maintain an excess of exports ranging from a half 
billion dollars in her present anaemic and crippled 
condition to a billion and a half through a whole 
generation beginning with 1929. Our own ex- 
perience during the war and the period of disor- 
ganization following shows that vastly greater ex- 
ports than these are possible to an industrial nation 
in the exceptional circumstances of an insatiate 
foreign demand. But we are now evidently enter- 
ing upon a period of greatly intensified competition 
among the chief industrial nations. England, Italy, 
Japan and the United States are all looking to in- 
creased industrial exports as an essential factor in 
national prosperity, and France, too, if she desires 
to realize on her newly acquired ore fields and the 
coal mines of the Sarre, will have to find foreign 
markets. It is simply not believable that in these 
circumstances Germany could acquire such an ex- 
porting preponderance as the proposed indemnity 
charges would imply. 

But as if the magnitude of the payments it is 
proposed to exact were not sufficient to warn us 
not to attach too direct an importance to the Allied 
agreement, Lloyd George and Briand propose in 
addition a twelve per cent duty on all German ex- 
ports for forty-two years, not in lieu of other 
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trade may produce a certain excess above the cost 
of ores Germany is now compelled to import, but 
as for its carrying the burden of the indemnity, as 
certain French economic statesmen propose—that 
is an absurdity. Germany will have to import ex. 
tensively and pay for her imports by exports sey- 
eral times greater than any indemnity payment she 
can make. And on all those exports the Allied 
statesmen propose to levy their twelve per cent 
toll. That would be to increase the indemnity 
charges, already twice as heavy as they ought to 
be, by something like fifty per cent. 

Now, is it to be supposed that the statesmen 
who wrought such a tissue of absurdities were un- 
aware of the fact that they might as well have oc- 
cupied themselves with recalculating the magnitude 
of Betelgeuse, so far as immediate practical ap- 
plications go? As we have already indicated, we 
cannot suppose that. Therefore we are forced to 
look under the surface, to see if we can find a plaus.- 
ible explanation for this stupendous Gallo-British 
pleasantry. 

It is the fixed policy of the present French gov- 
ernment to work hand in hand with England. It 
is also the fixed policy of the French government 
to remain in office as long as it can, in spite of any 
shocks the country may receive in the course of the 
deflation of French claims. To reject the British 
plan of an indemnity fixed at such a level that in- 
demnity bonds might become an asset in European 
finance, instead of a fruitless incubus on the econ- 
omic life of all Europe, would necessarily compli- 
cate Anglo-French relations. But to accept that 
plan frankly and to permit the French people to 
see exactly what they must content themselves with 
would destroy any ministry, however eloquently 
defended. 

The agreement of the premiers appears on its 
face a huge concession to the French claim for an 
unlimited indemnity. Accordingly it does its work 
in strengthening the position of the Briand min- 
istry. But by its very excesses, in seeking to levy 
burdens upon Germany beyond the thirty years 
fixed by the Treaty, it introduces a principle which 
the French have never been willing to admit. The 
Germans will have to be called into consultation 
and their consent to the plan sought. 

Such a procedure is incompatible with the dicta- 
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istics of production, actual and possible under the 
conditions the Allied statesmen themselves create. 
One would, however, be an optimist indeed who 
believed that a final settlement will soon be 
reached. No indemnity total that corresponds 
with the actual capacity of Germany to pay can be 
acceptable to the French Chambers, in their present 
mood. The Briand ministry could not survive the 
disappointment such an indemnity total would 
cause. The formal requirement of the Treaty, that 
the indemnity shall be fixed by May 1921, may be 
met, but in all probability by fixing a sum beyond 
possible realization, to be revised downward later, 
when the accumulating difficulties of the French 
treasury have brought home to the people of 
France the necessity of limiting the indemnity to 
such a figure that indemnity bonds will float. 


An Educator Who Did Not 
Think 


F you were in search of clear thinking on busi- 

ness problems, where would you expect to find 
a better example of it than in a speech by Chancel- 
lor Day of Syracuse University delivered at the 
National Republican Club and reported by the 
New York Times? The speaker, the place, and 
the newspaper would seem to guarantee a fool- 
proof combination on a subject like the present 
business depression. So attention is at once at- 
tracted to the headline: 


DAY LAYS IDLENESS TO LABOR AGITATORS 


In the course of Chancellor Day’s quoted remarks 
the reader will find this penetrating diagnosis: 


There are men out of employment today and they 
are out of their jobs because the capitalist is disturbed 
by agitation, because he is out of his confidence. It is 
the capitalist who fills the working man’s dinner pail, 
and I can’t appreciate myself the attack upon the 
capitalist. 


We have here the statement of a man entrusted 
with the education of young men, a representative 
of learning, a preceptor in sound intellectual 
habits, and he says that the slump in business is 
due to the agitators. Mr. Hoover, then, is wrong 
when he says that the failure of the European 
market has something to do with business depres- 
sion. All the financiers and economists are wrong 
who have argued that until European commerce 
is restored the cycle of production cannot be suc- 
cessfully resumed. All the talk about fixing repa- 
rations is.irrelevant. The National City Bank is 
talking through its hat when it says that “retail 
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merchants have been buying up only to sort up 
their stocks, jobbers have run down their stocks, 
orders for goods have been cancelled in great 
numbers, and manufacturing establishments have 
slowed down production or shut down complete- 
ly.... These periods of reaction come as a re- 
sult of industrial derangement, or in other words 
from the industrial organization getting out of 
balance . . . _During the period of advance, al- 
though there were many people whose incomes did 
not keep pace with the general movement, the situ- 
ation remained for a time fairly well in balance, 
but as the advances continued, the buying power 
of important sections of the population, especially 
in other countries, fell behind. ... ‘The situation 
became so completely unbalanced that a general 
readjustment was necessary.” 

None of this, according to Chancellor Day, is 
true, or if it is true it originates wholly in one cause: 
the agitators have frightened the capitalists; Mr. 
Foster has frightened Mr. Gary; Mr. Gompers 
has frightened those who fill the working man’s 
dinner pail. But what a picture of the American 
capitalist Chancellor Day paints! Three million 
unemployed because he is in a blue funk about a 
few labor leaders. Chancellor Day, it seems to us, 
damns our industrial leaders with faint praise. 

But suppose he is right. Suppose it is all the 
work of agitators. | How is confidence to be re- 
stored? The National City Bank thinks that “there 
must be a fair and approximately stable basis of 
exchange .. .”’ and that “there cannot be a sudden 
change in the compensation or buying power of 
great bodies of the population without seriously 
affecting all branches of industry and business.” 
What does Chancellor Day think? He thinks that 
confidence should be restored to the capitalist, and 
that labor leaders should cooperate with him. 

Does Chancellor Day really believe that? Does 
he believe that the labor leaders, or any labor lead- 
ers, in the steel industry should cooperate with Mr. 
Gary? Mr. Day’s contribution on that subject is 
an attack on the Interchurch Report. Does he be- 
lieve that labor and capital should cooperate in 
the New York clothing industry as they do in 
Rochester and Chicago? His comment is to mis- 
quote one union official, and imply that the cloth- 
ing workers who want to cooperate with the manu- 
facturers are revolutionists. No, Chancellor Day 
does not believe in cooperation. He believes in 
patronage, not partnership. He believes the capi- 
talist “fills the working man’s dinner pail,” not 
that the workingman and capitalist together fill it. 

On the subject of how to restore confidence 
Chancellor Day is not so definite. The capitalist, 
he says, is under attack. We had not noticed it. 
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We had supposed there was less attack on capital 
today than at any time for twenty years. Mr. Day 
was speaking to the National Republican Club. 
Has he heard Mr. Harding’s vote? Has he heard 
of how insignificant was the Socialist vote? Does 
he know that reiatively that vote has declined? 
Does he think that Mr. Cox's vote in the Solid 
South was an attack on capital? Does he think 
that when 16,000,000 people vote Republican, and 
9,000,000 vote Democratic, there is an attack on 
the capitalist? No, he does not think so. But he 
thinks that a handful of agitators are more power- 
ful than the electorate of this country. A man who 
thinks that does not think much. 


The Future of the League of 


Women Voters 


HE League of Women Voters owes a sub- 

stantial debt of gratitude to Governor Miller 
of New York. By an ill-considered and indefens- 
ible attack upon the League at a critical moment 
in its development he has issued on behalf of a 
large and active section of the Republican party, 
a challenge to its leaders and members which will 
confirm them in their purpose to go ahead with 
their work and help them to clarify their outlook 
and program. Instead of discrediting the League, 
as he intended, the Governor’s indictment of its 
objects will intensify its appeal to those of the 
newly enfranchised voters who believe that the be- 
stowal of political power on women can be made to 
contribute a positively new element to the stand- 
ards and practices of American politics. 

The League is essentially a kind of mutual im- 
provement society for women voters. It consists 
to a considerable extent of former workers in the 
agitation for «.ffrage who are opposed to the 
formation of a woman’s party but who aspire none 
the less to make the woman’s vote a valuable ad- 
dition to the gold reserve of American politics 
rather than a mere inflation of its voting currency. 
Its leaders have succeeded already in building up 
an extensive organization and in recruiting a 
numerous membership. It adopted at the con- 
ference of its founders an enlightened but essential- 
ly moderate political and social program, but it 
does not seek to impose this national program upon 
its state and local associations. Its object is funda- 
mentally educational. It seeks by discussion, study 
and sometimes by agitation, to teach its: member- 
ship to use their political power more intelligently 
and more effectively. It is not opposed to the 
regular parties. It has never discouraged its mem- 
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bers from enrolling as Democrats or Republicans. 
On the contrary its leaders are almost all enrolled 
as party members, and they advise women voters 
to follow their example. But inasmuch as the local 
Democratic and Republican organizations do not 
provide the needed centres of political discussion 
and education, the League proposes to create in ad- 
dition local clubs of women voters, federated into 
national and into state organizations, which wil! 
satisfy their wholesome craving for the independent 
discussion and, if necessary, the aggressive agita- 
tion of political and social issues. 

This is the society whose activity Governor 
Miller denounced as a menace to American insti- 
tutions. He does not, of course, consider its edu- 
cational activity menacing. The association be- 
comes from his point of view a menace is so far 
as its work ceases to be exclusively educational and 
seeks to translate the convictions and aspirations of 
its members into political influence. Regular polit- 
ical parties are, according to Governor Miller, the 
only groups which can legitimately exercise political 
power. A League of Women Voters which com- 
petes, no matter how prudently and provisionally, 
with the absolute authority which the national 
parties are entitled to exert on the political decisions 
of their members is to that extent a menace to 
American institutions. By impairing party al- 
legiance, it diminishes the cohesion of the great 
agency which the American democracy has forged 
for the purpose of organizing and consolidating 
majority rule. By threatening regular party candi- 
dates with the loss or the gain of support as a con- 
sequence of voting or not voting in certain ways, 
it renders them less susceptible to party control. 
And this consequence, according to Governor Mil- 
ler, is deplorable not because the party program 
is necessarily superior to that of the League of 
Women Voters, but because a party is a responsible 
agent of government while a non-partisan league 
of voters is only a body of political skirmishers 
which is not capable of winning victories at the 
polls and assuming the full responsibility of gov- 
ernment. 

Almost all the newspapers in New York City 
have pointed out the obvious weakness of this in- 
dictment. The answer returned to Governor Mil- 
ler by certain Republican members of the League 
does not leave much of his argument alive. But 
Republican opposition to the League is not con- 
fined to speeches. Far more serious is the behavior 
of the Republican party chiefs in those ‘neighbor- 
hoods where the League has succeeded in recruit- 
ing new members. The local Republican leaders 
are using all their influence with Republican women 
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to prevent them from joining the League. They 
argue, just as Governor Miller argued, that by 
joining an independent organization of voters a 
woman is injuring the smooth operation of a me- 
chanism which is necessary to the success of Amer- 
ican democratic institutions. They have in many 
cases practically served notice that a woman who 
by joining the League qualifies her allegiance to 
the Republican party will, as a consequence of her 
partial infidelity, disqualify herself for any position 
of responsibility in the gift of the party. The Re- 
publican machine is fighting the League wherever 
it threatens to become a power, even though the 
League is not fighting the Republican party. If it 
succeeds in its struggle for political influence and a 
large membership, it will succeed in spite of the in- 
veterate hostility of the Republican politician. 

The inveteracy of this hostility points to a grave 
defect in the practical organization of American 
politics with which the League of Women Voters 
has the opportunity of dealing. If the local centres 
of partisan political activity functioned vigorously 
and provided the American nation with a sufficient 
means of informing, unfolding and clarifying popu- 
lar opinion, party politicians would not fear the 
competition of a League of Women Voters and 
such a League would be deprived of its clearest 
title to existence. But these local centres are atro- 
phied. They have become merely the parts of a 
centralized party machine which exists for the sake 
of giving and transmitting orders. The profession- 
al and political machinists think only of the smooth 
operation of the mechanism. They dread more 
than anything else the formation of new groups 
which may revitalize local centres of politica! dis- 
cussion and social cohesion. The professional poli- 
tician does not really object, as Governor Miller 
says, to the formation of minor groups of voters 
who propose to exercise political power in the in- 
terest of some special purpose. He exists for the 
purpose of conciliating or buying off groups of ag- 
grieved farmers, groups of insistent prohibition- 
ists, groups of would-be pensioners and the like. 
But he fears the two kinds of competition for 
which he is not prepared and whose road to success 
would run over his dead body. 

The first would be the formation of another po- 
litical party which could convert a large and in- 
creasing body of voters to the support of some new 
formulation of the American national purpose. 
The second would be the creation of political and 
social groups organized, as the national parties are, 
on a territorial plan, which would seek by experi- 
ment, by discussion and by agitation to educate their 
members in the art of political and social cooper- 
ation for the benefit of a higher standard of social 
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behavior. The party politicians realize that the 
formation and the successful operation of such 
groups, even if undertaken by women who sincerely 
did not intend to injure the existing party machines, 
would impose on those parties the disagreeable 
choice of decentralizing their own mechanism and 
improving their own standards or else of suffer- 
ing from a dangerous diminution of authority over 
the rank and file of their members. 

Governor Miller in his Albany speech merely 
gave a frank expression to the fear which the party 
politicians feel towards any movement which looks 
towards the reinvigoration of the local centres of 
political opinion and resolution. He has advertised 
and emphasized the conflict between the centralized 
party machines which exist in order to exercise 
power and to manufacture votes and new political 
groups which would exist to educate opinion and 
raise the standards of political and social inter- 
course. It is by advertising this conflict that he 
hos clarified the future program of the League of 
Women Voters and has confirmed its friends in 
their convictions of the importance of its work. 
The contribution which the women voters have an 
opportunity of making to American politics is that 
of restoring to neighborhood groups, to town meet- 
ings, some of their former efficiency as agencies 
of political and social education. 

The function of neighborhood groups in a politi- 
cal democracy is of the first importance. It is by 
means of the discussion and the conflicts of interest 
and opinion among individuals and classes which 
take place within such groups that the people of a 
democracy learn how to make up their mind. In- 
deed only by such an intensive local exchange of 
ideas and comparison of interests can they develop 
a common mind and carry on a national tradition. 
The American democracy is suffering from the 
lack of a common mind, because the neighborhood 
groups which functioned so vigorously during its 
formative years are lifeless and dead. The power- 
ful tendencies which make in favor of centraliza- 
tion, the tendencies which are gradually reducing 
individuals and neighborhoods to insignificance as 
obedient parts of huge industrial and political ma- 
chines, are in danger of destroying the common 
mind of the American people in the frightened or 
greedy effort to unify or control their activities. 
If American nationality is to remain the expression 
of a moral rather than a merely mechanical unity, 
good Americans must combine to reinvigorate the 
vitality of those domestic and parochial centres of 
human trafic and intercourse, which provide a 
mansion for the wholesome educative activity of 
smaller groups, of less ambitious enterprises and 
of humbler people. 
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This surely is a work which women are peculiar- 
ly adapted to undertake and which offers them a 
rare opportunity for individual political self-expres- 
sion in an essentially social medium. The great 
majority of energetic and successful men either 
already occupy or are striving to occupy important 
positions of power which enable them to control 
the operations of the centralized political and eco- 
nomic machinery. They have neither the time nor 
the inclination to interest themselves in neighbor- 
hood organization and parochial affairs. But 
the majority of energetic and intelligent women 
are still independent and will, if they are true to 
themselves, remain independent. They need op- 
portunity for self-expression in politics which 
the political machines are not capable of satis- 
fying. 

They cannot obtain such opportunities unless they 
create for themselves new political households in 
which women voters who know each other and are 
interested in common neighborhood affairs gather 
around the same hearthstone for counsel, for 
mutual help, and if necessary for the discussion 
and settlement of disagreements. But they cannot 
provide by these means for their own political ex- 
pression and education without providing also for 
a town hall which would shelter, warm up and 
nourish all the educative and progressive social 
activities of their neighborhoods. It is in this way 
only, that women can contribute to American 
politics something positive and novel, whch at the 
present time men are very much less likely to con- 
tribute. 

The League of Women Voters should consist es- 
sentially of a federation of such neighborhood po- 
litical groups. Its vitality will depend finally upon 
the vitality of the educational and social work which 
its constituent local units are capable of achieving. 
It does not follow, of course, that these local 
societies can get along without some machinery 
of coordination. On the contrary, the activities of 
the local societies will need encouragement and di- 
rection from state and national headquarters; and 
the state and national headquarters will need at 
times to agitate on behalf of any program which 
expresses the consensus of conviction on the part of 
the neighborhood groups. The spirited and intel- 
ligent agitation which the New York State League 
of Women Voters conducted in the winter of 1920 
at Albany on behalf of its welfare bills was the 
one redeeming feature of a legislative session 
which in other respects established a new record 
for political stupidity and obscurantism. But the 
State Leagues, although they must and should 
agitate on behalf of their programs as a necessary 
condition of giving reality to their work, should 
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none the less use the weapon of agitation with dis. 
cretion. For the present they are not justified in 
being too aggressive. They will or should consist 
of a loose federation of neighborhood societies 
which are dedicated to the task of educating Ameri. 
can women and in the end American men to de. 
velop by means of the sincere and candid discus. 
sion of their own local problems and differences 
something of a common national political con- 
sciousness. 


Whose Flag is it? 


RITING of the open shop, “American 

Plan,” the other day, Mr. Arno Dosch- 
Fleurot said that in traveling the United States to 
investigate labor conditions he found that certain 
manufacturers and employers had, so to speak, 
hogged the American flag. Mr. Fleurot said that 
in Butte he was walking to headquarters with some 
labor leaders and when he came to a big building 
that flew the Stars and Stripes he started to enter 
it. The labor leaders stopped him, saying, ‘Don't 
you see the flag of the American Plan?” 

And now, it appears, there is to be another 
American Plan, this time in literature. A literary 
professor draped in the flag is rather a novelty, but 
the spectacle is to be observed in the January 
Atlantic Monthly, with Stuart P. Sherman in the 
star part. Under the benign title, The Nationa! 
Genius, Mr. Sherman coils himself and his concep- 
tion of national culture right into the heart of the 
Stars and Stripes. It is essentially ludicrous, but 
it needs some untangling, or the realities that Mr. 
Sherman is exploiting may themselves become im- 
paired. 

The fight between Mr. Sherman and his critics 
is not a new one. This writer is well-known in his 
articles and books as an orthodox conservative in 
literature, leaning to authority and depending on 
standards, with More and Babbitt and Brownell as 
the men he follows. Among the persons he has 
formerly attacked are Dreiser and George Moore, 
on ethical grounds, and to these names he now adds 
Joel Spingarn, Ludwig Lewisohn, and for some 
strange reason W. L. George. But where the 
previous discussion centred on literary and socia! 
values, Mr. Sherman has now carried the fight into 
that uneasy political region inhabited by American- 
ism, and he has practically sought to interpose 
American patriotism between himself and the men 
who think that he is aesthetically arid, timid and 
deficient. 

These tactics are not perhaps so unusual. When- 
ever the Old Gang is set upon in American politics 
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it is extremely likely to reorganize itself on the 
basis of Americanism, Optimism and Abraham 
Lincoln. An amusing illustration of this may be 
found in Chicago by examining the record of Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson’s forerunner in local politics, 
Fred M. Busse. When the Old Gang organized 


the Busy Busse Boosters, everyone who was not a~ 


Busy Booster was a highbrow, a goo-goo, a knocker 
or a pessimist. These tactics of machine politics 
as against critics and pessimists are now trans- 
ferred by Mr. Sherman into the discussion of Na- 
tional Genius. It would be harmless if it did not 
try to enforce that particularist Americanism which 
in-its essence requires exclusion, ill-will, pride and 
prejudice—Anti-Semitism, Anti-Germanism, Anti- 
Irishism, Anti-Russianism, anti-everything else. 

The fallacy of identifying historic Americanism 
with the Puritans is itself hardly worth discussing. 
The Dutch settlers, the Ulstermen, the Swedes, the 
Quakers had each and all a contribution to make 
that was not Puritanical. George Washington and 
Alexander Hamilton were “forefathers” outside 
that tradition, and half the present population of 
the United States is admittedly foreign to that 
particular bourgeois English strain. It is, natural- 
ly, a strong strain, and one not always wisely 
criticized. A good deal has been said about “our 
forefathers,” the Puritans, which must be deeply 
irritating to men like Mr. Sherman. Certainly 
Theodore Dreiser, although a writer who has made 
an immense contribution to American fiction, has 
said a few definitely silly things on the score of 
“our forefathers.” But when men named Sherman 
are irritated by men named Dreiser or Spingarn or 
Lewisohn, are they to be permitted and encouraged 
to rant about the “Native American”? That is 
the real point raised by this article, to which the 
Atlantic Monthly gives leading place. 

Mr. Dreiser, we are told with partial inaccuracy 
and total insolence, “denies a faith which in some 
fifty millions of native Americans survives the de- 
cay of dogma, and somehow, in attenuated form, 
keeps the country from going wholly to the dogs.” 

Mr. Spingarn, we are told, declares that beauty 
is not concerned with truth or morals or democracy. 
“He says what the American schoolboy knows to 
be false to the history of beauty in this country... 
Beauty, whether we like it or not, has a heart full 
of service.” 

Dreiser and Spingarn, it is plain, are outside 
‘““America.”” Mr. Sherman is inside “America” — 
Mr. Sherman, and all the other American school- 
boys who know that beauty has a heart full of 
service. But the foreign devil is threatening the 
schoolboys. “If the young people were not misled 
by more or less alien-spirited guides, the national 
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genius itself would lead them into a larger life.” 
And what, Brother Bones, is the national genius? 
Mr. Sherman goes for it to “our forefathers.” It 
is what he and his friends believe, ‘we ordinary 
puritanical Americans.” It doesn’t mean “banish- 
ing or ignoring the austerer ministers, and making 
poetry, painting, and music perform a Franco- 
Turkish dance of invitation—it is not thus that the 
artist should expect to satisfy a heart as religious, 
as moral, as democratic as the American heart is, 
by its bitterest critics, declared to be.” 
tional genius (thanks to Billy Sunday and others) 
manifests itself in religion and politics, ‘nourished 
and sustained by ancient traditions and strong 
racial proclivities.”” It is animated by a profound 
moral idealism. To buck it is “secession.” These 
poets and novelists of Bohemia are “anxious to 
secede from the major efforts of their country- 
men.” ‘They don’t sympathize, these secessionists 
and rebels, with Americans “who bear the burden 
of the state, or are widely conversant with its busi- 
ness, or preside over its religious, moral, or educa- 
tional undertakings. I do not intend in the least 
to suggest that the artist should become propagand- 
ist or reformer. . . . What one feels is rather 
that intercourse with such men might finally create 
in our artistic secessionists a consciousness of the 
ignobility of their aims.”’ 

It is not often that we have the nobility of Amer- 
ican politicians and educators and business men held 
up to the ignoble artistic secessionists. But this 
is a consequence of Mr. Sherman’s patriotic fervor 
and finally, as the acme of patriotism, he exhorts 
our artists to draw out and express in forms of 
appealing beauty “the purpose and meaning of this 
vast half-articulate land, so that our hosts of new 
and unlearned citizens may come to understand her 
as they understand divine compassion—by often 
kneeling before some shrine of the Virgin.” 

“Americanization” has seldom reached the sen- 
timentality and priggishness of inviting the new- 
comer to come to this country on his knees. It is 
patriotism in rather a virulent form. The answer 
to it is obviously not to flog the dead horse of 
Puritanism. It is not to recall Mr. Sherman to 
Main Street which, as the Atlantic Monthly else- 
where says, is American—with “its provincial nar- 
rowness, its materialism, its malice, its servility, its 
smug egotism, its childish curiosity, its blind cruelty, 
and, on the other side of the ledger, its basic good- 
ness of heart, its tenacity of character, its dogged 
and snail-like progress along the path of self-im- 
provement.” The merits or demerits of the Amer- 
ican are not in question, but only the right of Sher- 
man and Co. to speak for the native to men not 
New England in name. 


The na- 
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To raise the American flag in front of the open 
shop or the closed mind is not, as we conceive it, 
“our forefathers’” plan. The national genius, 
happily enough, does not depend on lucubrations 
like Mr. Sherman’s. The Sherman of 1880 was 
undoubtedly abusing the Walt Whitman whom this 
Sherman praises, and the Sherman of 1960 will 
in all probability be acclaiming that profoundly 
moral American Theodore Dreiser. What is ob- 
noxious at present is not Mr. Sherman’s actual dis- 
criminations against the anti-Puritans but the un- 
healthy patriotism with which he intertwines it. 
That sort of Americanism is the last resort of 
weaklings. We are moulding in this country a na- 
tional tradition and a national genius, this is indis- 
putable. And it is equally indisputable that certain 
forms of bad taste and unsocial attitude are repug- 
nant to it, however disguised. But what Mr. Sher- 
man does not understand is that America cannot, 
in the very nature of its own being, judge of taste 
and conduct by the alien criterion of “native” and 
“native-born.” This, to use his own terminology, 
is thoroughly un-American. He must stand up 
against Spingarn, Lewisohn, Dreiser and the rest 
on his own merits as a critic. By imputing alien 
origin and alien ideals to them, he befouls his cause 
with his own unsocial attitude and bad taste. 


Spoils and Principles 


OVERNOR MILLER'’S inaugural message 

to the New York State Legislature rang 
pleasantly in the ears of the good citizen at large. 
A regime of economy was promised; and Heaven 
knows, America is in need of economy, private 
and public, local, state and national. Deep gloom, 
it was reported, had suffused the hearts of the 
jobsters and spoilsmen as the Governor’s brave 
and economical words sank home. A regime of 
efficiency was also promised, and that, it was re- 
ported, caused deeper gloom, for how can jobs 
and spoils be reconciled to efficiency? What in- 
creased the bitterness was that Governor Miller 
was an exponent of the partisan theory of govern- 
ment in its purest and most extreme form. Gov- 
ernment by Republicans, not for the benefit of the 
people, but for the benefit ef Republicans; gov- 
ernment by the privileged classes for the benefit 
of the privileged classes: that was what the poli- 
ticians supposed had been foisted upon the people 
of New York under the thick fog of popular dis- 
gust with Wilsonism and the Covenant. After 
the inaugural message the press commentators 
thought that the politicians had been hideously be- 
trayed. We seemed after all to have a governor 
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of the people of New York, rather than of the Re. 
publican party and the privileged. 

But action means more than words, and the evi- 
dence of action is now beginning to come in. Let 
us take for example the amendments proposed by 
the Knight-Brady Committee to the bill on the 
recodification and revision of the labor law. There 
is no need to institute a research into the paternity 
of these proposed amendments. They have the 
same grim and lofty mien as Governor Miller's 
own message. 

In the first place they abolish the present indus- 
trial commission of five, of whom not more than 
three may be of one political party, and which 
naturally contains Democrats, and substitute an 
industrial commissioner, appointed by the gover- 
nor with the advice and consent of the senate; a 
deputy commissioner, appointed and removable at 
will by the commissioner, and an industrial board 
of three members, appointed by the governor wit! 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The change 
spells economy. The five commissioners have re- 
ceived salaries aggregating $40,000; this new per- 
sonnel would receive only $39,000. It spells ef- 
ficiency: five Republicans, taken care of, instead 
of, as now, three Democrats and two Republicans. 
But we hasten to add, these are only the initial in- 
stalment of efficiencies and economies. 

“The offices of secretary and of counsel to the 
industrial commissioner are abolished.” That must 
mean economy. ‘The attorney general's office will 
do the legal business for the reorganized Depart- 
ment of Labor. For nothing? That would indeed 
be a saving if it were possible, for an administra- 
tive body which has so extensive a business as hand- 
ling the workmen’s compensation law, to say 
nothing of factory inspection, etc., must generate 
a considerable volume of legal business. We hat 
last year 345,672 industrial accidents, and 52,251 
claims for compensation to be handled. The at- 
torney general would have a right to wear a sour 
face if all the legal points involved were loaded 
upon him and no new facilities afforded his of- 
fice. 

But the proposed amendments do not content 
themselves with the negative work of lopping off 
services. ‘There shall be in such department (of 
labor) such heads of divisions or bureaus and such 
inspectors, investigators, statisticians and other as- 
sistants and employees as the commissioners shall 
deem necessary. The head of a division or bu- 
reau and the referees appointed pursuant to this 
chapter shall be deemed to occupy a confidential 
position, and may therefore be appointed without 
competitive examination.” The corresponding of- 
fices at present are subject to competitive examina- 
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tion. How many jobs may thus be created for 
Republicans fit to occupy a “confidential position”’ 
can not now be known, as it all rests with the com- 
missioner yet to be named. But the following 
paragraph states that “the commissioner may 
transfer officers or employees from their position 
to other positions in the department, or abolish or 
consolidate such positions. The commissioner may 
remove from office any officer or employee ir the 
department.” We may be unduly literal, but we 
can not read into these two sentences any other 
meaning but that every one of the twelve hundred 
employees in the department would hold office at 
the pleasure of the commissioner. Possibly there 
may be room in the department for persons whose 
qualifications rest upon some other basis than good 
Republicanism. We shall look for light on this 
point. 

We have mentioned, incidentally, the office of 
referee. But we can not leave the referee with 
merely incidental mention. “A referee shall de- 
vote his entire time to the duties of his office and 
shall receive an annual salary to be fixed by the 
commissioner.” Note that he falls into the “con- 
fidential” class and does not need to stand com- 
petitive examination or exhibit any qualification 
for the office. “It shall be the duty of a referee, 
under the supervision of the industrial board, tu 
hear and determine all claims for compensation un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law. . . . The 
decision of a referee on such a claim shall be deem- 
ed the decision of the industrial board from the 
date of the filing thereof, unless the industrial 
board, on its own motion or on application duly 
made to it, modify such decision.” 

Those of sublime faith in the purity of political 
human nature will see in this referee system a 
happy device for canalizing the flood of claims 
that have been pouring in upon the industrial com- 
mission. Others will bear in mind that industrial 
accidents present a host of cases in which there is 
conflict of interest between a workman without po- 
litical influence, hazy as to his rights, his normal 
economic weakness accentuated by mutilation, and 
an employer, competent, wide awake to his in- 
terests and politically powerful. And the referees, 
holding office at the pleasure of a political com- 
missioner, are expected to do justice though the 
heavens (i.e. their jobs) fall. Of course there 
is a road open to appeal, to the partisan, commis- 
sion of three. The employer, certainly, will not 
let any unjust referee decisions stand. But the 
workman, in the nature of the case helpless and 
hopeless, would be far more likely to let the ref- 
eree’s decision stand, even if it gave him only a 
small part of what he had a right to receive. 
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There are other provisions in these proposed 
amendments that might deserve comment, such as 
the abdication of the power to enforce the labor 
laws, outside of the cities, to the local board of 
health or health commissioners, who will certainly 
not always enforce them against the powerful. 
But we are not so much concerned with the details 
of these proposed amendments, which may be radi- 
cally changed in the course of legislative debates, 
as with the light they shed upon the nature of 
the political reaction which dominates not New 
York alone but the greater part of our indus- 
trial states. 

That reaction would, if it could, pull down the 
whole structure of legislation safeguarding labor 
standards. Nobody can doubt that under the pro- 
visions cited above, the administration of our fac- 
tory inspection and workingmen’s compensation 
laws would be subject to grave deterioration un- 
der the influence of economically powerful groups. 
No one can doubt that this is deliberately intended. 
Why should it not be? All prudent individuals 
give lip service to the ideals of democracy, but 
among these professed democrats are many who 
honestly believe that the ideal social organization 
is one in which the masses are kept in complete de- 
pendence upon the classes of superior station and 
are made to know their place. Every established 
standard helps to break the charm of dependence, 
and should therefore be destroyed or administered 
out of existence. Such were the ideals of the late 
Senator Platt, whom the masses of New York de- 
lighted to honor with sovereign power over the 
fortunes of the state. And such, it is now evident, 
are the ideals of Judge Miller, whom the New 
York masses elevated to the supreme office at their 
command. He may be counted on to do his best 
to give them their reward. 
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Meagre and Hollow, But Crisp 


HE subject of our little discourse this af- 
ternoon is present-day Snarks and how to 
know them. It is in the nature of a cur- 
tain raiser to the actual drama that is to come, and 
the exposition is necessarily lightly done so as to 
whet our appetite for the solid fare of the chief 
demonstration which is to begin promptly at noon 
on March 4th. From choice one takes for the 
preliminary exhibit but one of the five unmistak- 
able marks 
By which you may know, wheresoever you go, 
The warranted genuine Snarks. 


. .». The first is the taste, 

Which is meagre and hollow, but crisp: 

Like a coat that is rather too tight in the waist, 
With a flavour of Will-o-the-wisp. 


When Mr. Harding reached St. Augustine and 
began the grand tour of the nine-hole golf courses 
that now mark the languid progress of the Indian 
River toward the ultramarine sea, he said, as re- 
ported by the veracious correspondents who accom- 
pany him on his travels, ‘“‘Here, I leave my troubles 
behind me.” 

The price of your subscription to this journal, 
or-even the purchase of a single copy, entitles you 
to join my personally conducted party to the scene 
of these troubles. We will meet them face to face. 
We will talk with them. I can take you to the 
exact spot. If you are interested, step on the magic 
carpet and come with me to lattitude 38° 53° 20.4" 
north and longitude 77° 00‘ 35.7“ west from Green- 
wich. We are now on a small plateau 88 feet 
above the level of the Potomac river. It is called 
by the natives simply The Hill. 

Here is a great building with a dome crowned 
by a bronze statue of Freedom, which is 19 feet 6 
inches high and weighs 12,985 pounds. The fig- 
ure is symbolic, and in consequence means various 
things to various persons, but with that we have 
no present concern. Let us hurry westward to a 
large room without windows. It is 113 feet 3 
inches in length by 80 feet 3 inches in width, 36 
feet in height and has never been properly ventilat- 
ed. This cavity is the historic Senate Chamber. It 
is the end of our journey. It is the dwelling place 

of Mr. Harding’s troubles, temporarily left behind, 
but which he will have to come back and face. 

At the present time there are 49 of these troub- 
les out of a possible 96. After March 4th the 


number will be increased to 59. This is but an- 
other and indirect way of enumerating the Repub- 
lican Senators. 

What Medicine Hat is to the weather, the sen- 
ate chamber and its occupants are to Presidential 
woes, annoyances, conflicts—in brief, a breeding 
place. The political isotherms and isobars are not 
yet in repose but the political weather for the com. 
ing year is clearly indicated, so that the forecasters 
do not take much risk when they prophesy: 


Forecast—For the district of Columbia centring over 
the White House and Capitol after March 4th partly 
cloudy and uncertain, followed by variable with shifting 
winds. A disturbance of marked intensity seems to be form 
ing about the Senate Chamber. An area of low barometer 
of great magnitude has its crest over the League of Nations 
and the State Department. This may mean heavy precipi- 
tation. Squalls and harrydaughertys are indicated. Sud- 
den changes are to be looked for. 


A little while ago I ventured to invade these 
cool and semi-detached precincts to explain that 
affairs at Washington moved by swift passages 
from one crisis to another and that this process in- 
finitely repeated through the years had resulted 
in the body of revised statutes under which we live. 
Also it was indicated that the form of our govern- 
ment was such as to lead to a continuous test of 
strength between the President, whoever he might 
be, and the Senate so that the electors were called 
upon to combat “executive usurpation” or alter- 
nately “the overshadowing Senate.”” That is ‘“‘nor- 
malcy.’’ I ventured further to offer to lay eight to 
five on the overshadowing Senate in any contest 
it might have with Mr. Harding. I dare lengthen 
those odds to nine to two, now that that familiar 
crisis appears to be impending. 

The Senate at this intermediate juncture seems to 
be crowded with public business of one sort or an- 
other. Actually it is entirely preoccupied with 
but one haunting question: Who will run Harding? 
It makes no doubt that the control will lie in the 
Senate. Its only inquiry is which group or element 
or faction in the Chamber will dominate the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It was all so fair a prospect, too, such a little 
while ago. The Senators felt they knew Mr. 
Harding. He was one of them. They had found 
him conformable in great things as well as little. 


This was charming no doubt: but they shortly found 
out 
-~. That the Captain they trusted so well, 
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Had only one notion for crossing the ocean 
And that was to tingle his bell. 


He has thoughtful and grave—but the orders he gave 
Were enough to bewilder a crew. 
When he cried “Steer to starboard, but keep her head 
larboard!” 
What on earth was the helmsman to do? 


But the principal failing occurred in the sailing, 
And the Bellman, perplexed and distressed, 
Said he had hoped at least, when the wind blew due 
East 
That the ship would not travel due West. 

I mean to intimate that now it begins to appear 
he is not the sort of a man they thought he was 
at all. So it is that one begins to find them quoted 
anonymously saying: “The Senate has tasted 
blood. It has broken the backbone of one Presi- 
dent and can break the back of another,”’ and other 
horrendous threats. It is all very trying and per- 
plexing to the poor dears when they thought they 
were going to have such a perfect cinch. The chief 
mutterers at this, the Indian River phase, of the 
progress toward the New Dawn that is te come 
after March 4th are the “original Harding men” 
in the Senate. The men who were saying a little 
while ago, and oh! with such relish, that they had 
put him over. Like Frank Tinney in London they 
put it over, they did—and it lay there. 

Hear them as they run about and gnash their 
(muffled) teeth: “Did you ever see such a man? 
A little while ago he was all for us having the big- 
gest navy ever, and now he tells the world that he 
is in favor of disarmament. A month ago when 
Knox and Ned McLean went out to see him at 
Marion he was for a big inaugural jamboree, a 
ball, a parade, a Mardi Gras, dancing in the 
streets and the whole thing. Eight votes in the 
negative in the two branches of Congress, and now 
he is keen for something simpler than Lincoln's, 
no outlay, no celebration, just the Chief Justice 
with the Washington Bible and, perhaps, a movie 
man or two, in the East porch of the Capitol. Will 
any Senator rise in his place and say I know where 
our beloved leader stands on the League of Na- 
tions and the Treaty of Versailles and I know 
where he will stand a month, or six months, from 
now? Echo declines to commit itself by answer- 
ing. It’s just one of those little things that can’t 
be done.”’ 

So they go on perfunctorily beating their breasts 
and trying to work themselves up to a mild fever of 
excitement against the time of the irrepressible 
conflict between the legislative and the executive 
branches. They are reaching out and testing, at 
least some of them are, Mr. Harding’s strength and 
his weakness. The perilous and devious manoeuvres 
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and twistings that mark the projection of Elihu 
Root and Charles E. Hughes as possibilities for the 
post of Secretary of State are present visible out- 
croppings of these under-surface activities. I do not 
know which of them will be in the cabinet. May- 
be neither of them. That would please the Sen- 
ate. I take the word of that guardian of the inner 
portals who not long ago said to me, “If either of 
them is selected his friends ought to present him 
with a pair of brass knuckles. He will need 
them.”” My own guess is that Mr. Root would 
get along with the Senate better than Mr. 
Hughes after the initial flurry of opposition. Ei- 
ther one of them if nominated will be confirmed. 
Any Secretary of State will find the banister of his 
life in office full of splinters and the pedestal on 
which he is elevated sprinkled with broken glass. 
The dominant group in the: Senate, if there is such 
a thing, has quite made up its mind to conduct the 
foreign affairs of this country for the next four 
years. 

Also they are going to show Mr. Harding how 
to take a joke, if their present attitude means any- 
thing. Having tasted what they conceive to have 
been blood and finding it palatable they now talk 
about making it a regular part of their dietary. But 
as one of the joy-killers remarked the other day, 
“Breaking a backbone is one thing, but breaking a 


- rubber tube is another.” 


But I have only to point out here in the index, 
as a reporter, that the Senate is now in a state of 
mind to have a bout of catch-as-catch-can with Mr. 
Harding as soon as he comes on the mat. 

“Harmony is Heaven's first law,” said Mr. 
Harding. 

“It is,” says the Senate. “You are a great man. 
Provided, however, that we interpret and enforce 
the law.” 

“I didn’t quite mean that,” says Mr. Harding. 

“You meant that or nothing,” says the Senate. 
“Think it over.”’ 

So there the matter rests for the moment. 

And finally, brethren, does anybody present 
know the secret of the Borgias? Is it possible to 
put the Indian sign on Harry Daugherty without 
leaving any tracks or traces? 

Certain parties in the Senate will give a liberal 
reward and no questions asked for the first correct 
answer to this problem. That offer goes double 
for Snarks. 


For although common Snarks do no manner of harm, 
Yet I feel it my duty to say 





Some are Boojums 


Epwarp G. Lowry. 
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HE admission of Austria into the League 
of Nations will no doubt attract attention 
to this most questionable of all the crea- 
tions of the Parisian treaties. The new republic 
of Austria, after having been chiefly heard of as 
the land of continuous famine and of endless mis- 
ery of children, seems to have attempted, by its 
claim laid down in Geneva, to regain for its peo- 
ple of six millions and a half, an acknowledgement 
of equal partnership in international life. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to deduce from 
this step that the present League of Nations has 
found any popularity with the Austrian people. 
Here, as in Germany, the Covenant of Paris is re- 
garded as a construction merely meant to safe- 
guard the literal meaning of the peace dictates 
with all their iniquitous and primitive clauses. On- 
ly a very small circle of men, united in the Aus- 
trian League of Nations Union, believe in the great 
ideal representing the basis of the Covenant, and 
hope that in spite of all its defects, it will be de- 
veloped into a living and insuperable force for the 
reconstitution of Europe and the whole world. 

But general public opinion here has been deeply 
influenced by the fact that Germany has declined 
to apply for admission to the League of Nations. 
More and more the great masses of the Aus- 
trian people, especially in the metropolis, Vienna, 
are in despair because of their republican form of 
government which they consider the principal cause 
of the prolongation of the famine and all the mis- 
ery and agony peculiar to this country for so 
many years of war and blockade, of armistice and 
dictated peace. . 

No doubt, this is indeed the question of 
life and death for poor German Austria: Can it 
altogether live as an independent state and nation? 
Can this federation of seven small Alpine countries 
with Vienna, the former metropolis of an empire 
of more than fifty millions of people, earnestly en- 
tertain hopes for a prosperous future? The “big 
four,” when they inserted in the Peace Treaty that 
single clause, vetoing the amalgamation of Ger- 
many proper with German Austria, obviously an- 
swered that question in the affirmative. The Aus- 
trian parties and their leaders from the beginning 
replied most emphatically in the negative. The his- 
tory of the Austrian Republic since the armistice, 
supports the popular feeling of the impossibility 
of a healthy development of this isolated new com- 
monwealth in the very heart of the continent. 

Remaining independent by the command of the 
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Austria: A World Problem 


statesmen who dictated the peace without a thor. 
ough knowledge of the economic, sccial and finan. 
cial structure of Austria, means for this country 
absolute isolation from its neighbors, no free ac- 
cess to the sea, and utter economic helplessness. | 
also means a reckless exploitation by all foreign. 
ers, unavoidable for a country without coal 
and with an old industry, a country which has 
no sufficient market for its products and which is 
unable to buy raw material abroad because of its 
worthless money; a country, which because of its 
mountainous character is unable to feed the mil- 
lions of its industrial workers from its own re- 
sources, having no financial credit left in conse- 
quence of its expenses for the war, and further- 
more a nation crushed by those gloomy clauses of 
the Peace Treaty dealing with reparation and pay- 
ment of war and pre-war debts; finally, a country 
shaken in its social and political foundations by the 
mutual effects of revolution and of an unparalleled 
inflation of a totally depreciated paper currency. 
No wonder that this republic, created because of 
the anxiety the victorious Powers felt before a 
“Greater Germany,” surrounded by the nationa! 
resentment of Czechs, Magyars, Jugoslavs, was not 
able to cope with that torrent of political and finan- 
cial problems besetting it from the beginning. And 
so, unavoidably, the strongest desire awoke in the 
people and grew incessantly, to get rid of that in- 
dependence and sovereignty meted out to German 
Austria in St. Germain, and to become again what 
it always had been, a humble part of a great po- 
litical and economic unit. 

It is only natural that general public opinion in 
this country conceived that wish exclusively as the 
union of Austrian Germans with their own race 
and its territory, with Germany. The recollection 
that Austria had been a member of the German 
Confederation until 1866 when Bismarck ejected it, 
is still alive in the older generations. Moreover, 
the feeling of national unity has been constantly 
strengthened during the last fifty years of the exist- 
ence of the Hapsburg Empire, years filled with the 
incessant strife of Austrian Germans against all 
the other nationalities living in their country. Final- 
ly, the solemn proclamation of the principle of na- 
tional self-determination as the basis of the peace 
of Europe in President Wilson’s messages, had 
kindled the hopes of all classes in German Aus- 
tria that the end of the Hapsburg Empire would 
bring to them reunion with their own race forever. 
The determined denial of this principle by the 
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Peace Treaty in the case of Austria was, of course, fact that the economic prosperity of the United 


the severest shock to all Austrian parties, and this 
fact has remained the decisive element in the whole 
complex of economic and political questions which 
at present must be called the problem of Austrian 
existence. 

I do not intend to analyze this problem here by 
asking whether fusion of Austria with Germany is 
indeed the only possible way out of the misery of 
Austria and especially of Vienna, as they are at 
present constituted. And I shall not discuss 
whether it is the right way, considered from an eco- 
nomic and financial point of view. As long as the 
predominance of France on the European continent 
remains undisputed, it seems useless to deliberate 
on the merits of that veto against a united Greater 
Germany which appears to be one of the cardinal 
principles of French foreign policy after the down- 
fall of the Central Empires. But on the other 
hand, it is no less evident that the great Powers, 
which in supporting this policy of their French 
ally hindered the Austrian people from forming 
their political destiny according to their own will, 
have thereby assumed the responsibility for inde- 
pendent Austria’s possibility to live. Any unbi- 
assed English or American statesman, who could 
see things as they now are in Austria after two 
years of struggling life as an independent re- 
public, would necessarily come to the conclusion 
that if the Peace Treaty of St. Germain is to be 
kept in vigor, Austria must receive substantial help 
by the Powers vetoing its fusion with Germany, 
so that it can survive—that in the literal sense 
of the word—its people can survive that terrible 
starvation into which it has been plunged deep 
by the war but much deeper by the peace. 

And coincident with financial help the Powers 
must earnestly attempt to break those walls by 
which the direct successor-states encircling Austria 
have isolated it and have broken up the great free 
trade area represented up to 1918 by the great 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy of which they all 
were parts. Viewed from this standpoint the Eu- 
ropean character of the Austrian problem becomes 
clear. Indeed, the recovery of the whole of cen- 
tral Europe from the war and its consequences is 
impossible, if Austria and, above all, if its metrop- 
olis of two millions of inhabitants, Vienna, one of 
the oldest and most active centres of modern civili- 
zation, is delivered to decay, pauperism and whole- 
sale starvation. From month to month it becomes 
more and more clear, that the economic recovery 
of the whole of Europe is indissolubly connected 
with the reconstruction of that part of the conti- 
nent which represents the orbit of the former Cen- 
tral Empires. And more than this: because of the 


States stands linked with the prosperity of Europe, 
the solution of the Austrian problem is undoubted- 
ly of deep interest to the great republic on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

In old times the existence of Austria as the de- 
fense of civilized mankind from the dangers threat- 
ening from the East, from Mongolian and Turkish 
imperialism, formed a capital asset to western and 
middle Europe. In our age, when—rightly or 
wrongly—the economic interests, the economic 
prosperity of the modern industrial and commercial 
world are the decisive political force, the absolute 
ruin of economic and social life in any one part of 
that great community of cultured nations en- 
dangers, sooner or later, every nation, even the 
most powerful. Because Austria in past centuries 
more than once defended European safety, at this 
time not only the western Powers of Europe but 
also that great western bulwark of liberty and pro- 
gress, the people of the United States of America, 
should be interested in the fate of the starving and 
tottering communities of middle and eastern Eu- 
rope and in the first steps in the reconstruction of 
Austria. 

There is no doubt that the World War has 
brought full evidence of the organic solidarity of 
the whole modern society of nations as the funda- 
mental principle upon which the moral and material 
prosperity of mankind in future depends. History 
sufficiently explains this fact. Whereas by the force 
of the feudal principle Europe in mediaeval times 
was divided into innumerable small political enti- 
ties, with the help of new ideas in science and 
of general culture, modern economic life brought 
about the formation of large political units. This 
tendency in the Europe of the nineteenth century 
led to the consolidation of a few big national em- 
pires, like modern Germany and Italy. The Aus- 
trian Empire, uniting more than fifty millions of 
people belonging to eight or nine different nationali- 
ties, represented this modern tendency of political 
and economic integration in a totally different, 
though very remarkable, manner. 

However one may criticize or condemn the po- 
litical aims and methods of the Hapsburg dynasty, 
nobody can overlook the great service which their 
imperialism has rendered to Europe by drawing 
so many different smaller nations into a lasting 
union, overcoming their racial animosities and cre- 
ating a large area of internal peace which was of 
mutual support to all parts of the Empire, and 
which tended toward economic progress and gen- 
eral civilization. In this way, besides the big na- 
tional empire of Europe, a sort of imperial League 
of Nations was created over a wide area, a po- 
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litical unit, which in the mneteenth century became 
the basis of one of the great industrial Powers of 
this continent. Though very defective in its po- 
litical structure and weakened by the inability of its 
monarchical rulers to supply those political insti- 
tutions which would have made the old empire, 
instead of a unit held together by force, a true 
league or federation of nations, still the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has become a most important 
part of the modern economic and social system of 
Europe. The mere mechanical dissection of this 
empire by the victorious dictators of the Parisian 
Peace Treaties, therefore, must be regarded as the 
most portentous consequence of the great war. It 
means a very serious backward step in relation to 
the integration of Europe and of the solidarity of 
all civilized nations, which I mentioned before as 
the principle of political, economic and moral pro- 
gress in the modern world. 

The whole political and economic history of the 
young successor-states carved out of the territories 
of the old empire, shows very clearly how much 
their development is damaged by their common 
policy of separating themselves by high walls which 
prohibit trade and traffic. Moreover that great 
system of central European economic life, which 
was built up in the half century following the for- 
mation of the German Empire has been completely 
destroyed. An area of free trade, burdened only 
by reasonable fiscal duties, fixed in the commercial 
treaties concluded by Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary and affecting more than 120 millions of people, 
has been dissolved, and thereby the whole com- 
mercial connection between them and the great in- 
dustrial and trade centres of western Europe has 
been annihilated. As long as this state of things 
prevails no recovery of central European eco- 
nomic life is possible, moreover no recovery of the 
trade depression, prevailing at present in France, 
Great Britain and in the United States can be 
expected. Whoever contemplates this result of 
the war, of the blockade and of the Parisian Peace 
Treaties with an open mind, must be convinced 
that the great Powers of Europe and the American 
nation are alone able to cope with this most 
dangerous situation into which civilized mankind 
has been irresistibly drawn. 

But of all those states immediately concerned in 
the crushing defeat of the former Central Empires 
none is more unhappy, none weaker and none more 
paralyzed in its whole moral and economic life than 
the Republic of German Austria. Here the great 
sin of the mechanical destruction of the old, vigor- 
ous union of a large part of middle and eastern 
Europe, becomes terribly patent even to those who 
refused to see it in the beginning. But not less clear 
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appears what I should like to call the sacred duty 
of those Powers, those nations which are able by 
their own will and by their own means alone, to 
give sufficient and productive help. It seems to me 
especially to be a sacred charge to the people of 
the United States to lend their most powerful help 
to that part of Europe which has organized itself 
for the first time in history in a republican and 
democratic form, modeled after the old republican 
nations of the western world. In this part of Eu- 
rope, Austria and its old capital, Vienna, are still, 
in spite of new frontiers on all sides, a centre of 
European culture of the first rank and of far- 
reaching importance. The solution of the recent 
Austrian problem is of vital interest to democracy 
and to republican ideas all over the world. I hope 
I shall be permitted to explain in another article 
the practical methods which should be employed 
for the assistance which should be given to us by the 
people of the western democracies of Europe and 
by the people of the United States. 
Josern RepLicu. 
Vienna, Austria. 


Poetry in Borrowed Plumage 


HEN Whistler’s cunning hand painted the 

elongated figure of the lady in his La Prin- 
cesse du Pays Porcelaine and when he devised his 
subtle color harmonies it is not likely that he real- 
ized he was pointing the way for a school of poetry 
that was to follow. At the time, one great critic 
accused him of having flung a paint box in the 
face of the public. But critic and public alike came 
to be amazed at Whistler’s magic and turned with 
curiosity to look at his avowed model—the hither- 
to despised Japanese Print. The blaze of color 
which illuminates contemporary poetry is the re- 
sult of that curiosity. 

It seems like a far cry from the Ukioje Prints 
distributed as broadsides in the streets of the Yedo 
more than two centuries ago to Miss Amy Lowell 
now writing colorful poetry at Chestnut Hill, yet 
the connection is remarkably clear. At first the 
Print was accepted with amusement by the oc- 
cident. Typical was Captain Sherard Osborne's 
amazing comment when he declared in 1861 that 
“Even the humble artists of that land (Japan) 
have become votaries of the beautiful and in such 
efforts as the one annexed (a Print by Hokusai!) 
have striven to do justice to the scenery. Their 
appreciation of the picturesque is far in advance, 
good souls, of their power of pencil’! 

But, beginning with Whistler, the tide turned 
sharply and by the time Edmond de Goncourt 
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published his study of Utamaro in 1891 the artistic 
value of the Print was established. Poole’s index 
shows the trend of public interest. Between 1815 
and 1899 there were seven articles or reviews on 
Japanese art published in the standard magazines. 
The following years show: 


Between 1900 and 1904...... 15 
1905 and 1909...... 16 
1910 and I914...... 44 


and amongst these the Japanese Print preémpted 
more than its fair share of space. Now the days 
of the tower of ivory are past. Poets are affected 
by what touches their fellow men and they too had 
their attention focussed upon the orient. Witter 
Bynner, Arthur Davison Ficke, and Eunice Tiet- 
jens actually made trips to China. Ficke wrote a 
book on the Japanese Print, Lawrence Binyon on 
Eastern Art as a whole; Amy Lowell studied 
the East very deeply and she is an avowed ad- 
mirer of Japanese Print Art, and Fenellosa’s notes 
on the Japanese Noh fell into the hands of 
Ezra Pound. 

The profound influence that oriental poetry has 
had upon that of the occident is well known, but 
the Japanese Print, although it belongs to the 
graphic arts, had an influence as farreaching. It 
is worthy of note that the years between 1910 and 
1914 when forty-four articles on Japanese art 
were published were the formative years of the 
important Imagist group. Imagists could not help 
but be interested in the Print and their interest is 
reflected in their poetry. 

H. D.’s much quoted Oread is an interesting 
example. 


Whirl up, sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 

On our rocks, 

Hurl your green over us, 

Cover us with your pools of fir. 


Now the analogy between firs and sea waves is ex- 
cellent but it is not one which would ordinarily 
stand out sharply. Waves slide up and whirl down. 
But the conventionalized art of the print in treating 
waves invariably catches them stiffly at the moment 
before they break, and at that moment their simi- 
larity to the pines is very close. Perhaps the print 
furnished the transitional step which led the artist 
to connect the two. 

Other cases might be cited. Miss Amy Lowell 
has given us a whole series of poems, her Lacquer 
Prints, the inspiration of which, if not the technique 


came very obviously from the Japanese Prints. And - 


one at least of her group— 
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Being thirsty 

I filled a cup with water, 

But, behold! Fuji-yama lay upon the water, 
Like a dropped leaf. 


was based upon a particular print by Hokusai. 
Also the title of her latest book, Pictures of the 
Floating World, is a translation of the Japanese 
word for the print art—Ukioje. 

But the Japanese Print has had a more funda- 
mental effect upon contemporary poetry. It is 
probably chiefly responsible for the present day 
interest in colorism. Analyzing the charm of the 
Japanese Print it could be seen to rest upon two 
main points, first an exquisite linear sense with a 
consequent subtle space-breaking and design, and 
second, upon color :—dazzling blacks and yellows 
or subdued lavenders, always delicately harmon- 
ized. And of these two points, color was the most 
obvious. 

Being interested then in the Japanese Print and 
being unrestrained by a formalistic conception of 
pure art, nothing was more natural than that the 
poets should attempt to turn to their own use what 
they saw was so effective in another art—color 
value. Save for the brief Aesthetic Period of 
the nineties (where also the color interest can be 
traced largely to oriental causes) we have never 
had such emphasis upon color as among our con- 
temporaries. 

One of the distinct characteristics of the mod- 
ernist is his reliance upon colorism. In Richard 
Aldington, always a delicate and restrained poet, 
we can find a subtle manifestation of it. For ex- 
ample let us take— 


OCTOBER 
The beech-leaves are silver 
For lack of the tree’s blood; 
At your kiss my lips 
Became like the silver beech-leaves. 


There is nothing gaudy nor obviously coloristic 
about this, but notice that the whole meaning of 
the poem lies in the contrasted words silver and 
blood (with its connotation of red). A more 
typical, because less subtle, example is to be found 
in Miss Babette Deutsch’s poem called The New 
Dionysiac. 


With a red veil 
They have bound the brows of the hills; 
And filled the night 


With torches and triumph, with laughter and lifted 
knees. 


The contrasting of red with black (connoted in 
night) is dear to the modernist. But colorism has 
found its greatest exponent in Miss Amy Lowell. 
Her Can Grande’s Castle from the first line 
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“blue as the tip of a salvia blossom” to the last 
“the fire of the sun” is opulent with color. The 
effect of the volume as a whole is almost daz- 
zling. But the richness of any individual pas- 
sage is traceable in large measure to color. No- 
tice that in 


A lady, going to the bath to lie for an hour in the 
crimson and wine-red reflections of a marble chamber, 
to glide over a floor of green and white stones into a 
carraran basin, where the green and blue water will 
cover her rose and blue-veined flesh with a slipping veil 


out of thirty-nine words (excluding connectives and 
articles) twelve are inherently color words or, as 
in the case of reflections, connote it as Miss Lowell 
uses them. 

This color interest, as we have seen, was stimu- 
lated by the Japanese Print. But having served as 
the primary impulse, the Print could do no more. 
It could not serve as a model, for, while a few 
prints relied upon color contrast, the basis of the 
art was rather color harmonization. Words which 
are the medium of poetry proved incapable of re- 
producing this harmonization, but could give color 
contrast. Therefore the poets had to seek else- 
where for their models. Obvious contrasts, of 
course, they did not need to be taught. Of the less 
obvious and more complex color schemes it seems 
likely that, if there were any particular model, it 
was the Russian Ballet. 

The linear effects of Japanese Prints being so 
unusual to the occidental eye have startled western 
poets into an awareness that there is such a thing 
as linear effect. The drawing of our own art be- 
ing more “natural” (that is, perfectly in accord 
with familiar conventions) the poets had tended to 
overlook the fact that it existed. The Print stirred 
them from this indifference and there has been some 
faint result in contemporary poetry. It has been 
a very mild result, however, color having preémpt- 
ed the greatest attention. As an example of the 
other we might take the opening of Mark Turby- 
fill’s poem, Shapes 


Let us deliberately sit into design 
With these elephant ears 
Stretched from the glazed pot 
Into green wax consciousness. 


It is hard to imagine a Victorian etching his poem 
with such pencil-stroke lines. The inspiration of 
such poetry (although the only proof of this is the 
lack of proof to the contrary) I am inclined also 
to attribute to the Japanese Print. 

The Ukioje art, aside from its general influence 
upon color and line, has been of positive value to 
contemporary poetry in still another way— in its 
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effect on the tone of certain poems. John Gould 
Fletcher’s volume, Japanese Prints, is typical of 
this. 

Very few of the poems in this volume are drawn 
from actual Prints, but all of them have the peculia; 
gracefulness, the slight, delicate quality of the 
Japanese. It is a spiritual affinity, Fletcher repro. 
ducing effectively the spiritual tone of the print in 
another medium. : 


COURT LADY STANDING UNDER A CHERRY TREE 
She is an iris, 
Dark purple, pale rose 
Under the gnarled boughs 
That shatter their stars of bloom. 
She waves delicately 
With the movement of a tree. 
Of what is she dreaming? 
Of long nights lit with orange lanterns, 
Of wine cups, and compliments and kisses of the two 
sword men. 
And of dawn when weary sleepers 
Lie outstretched on the mats of the palace, 
And of the iris stalk that is broken in the fountain. 


Here we have all the traditional décor of the Jap- 
anese Print: the iris, the gnarled tree, orange 
lanterns, and the lady and the daimio compressed 
into one poem without any sense of confusion; 
“she waves delicately” moreover is an inspired 
rendering of the Ukioje woman. The tone is pre- 
served, but Fletcher goes farther, for mere décor 
cannot make poetry. He gives us very definitely 
the character and the mood of the lady as well. 
Another poem, The Clouds, more closely ap- 
proaches the pure Print quality. 


Although there was no sound in all the house, 

I could not forbear listening for the cry of those long 
white rippling waves 

Dragging their strength to break on the sullen beach 
of the sky. 


Fletcher’s is the only complete volume of the 
tone affinity type which has yet been published but 
there are numerous poems of the same class. Mr. 
Walter Solomon has published a series of Images 
Japonaises which are very delicate poems of this 
type. Here is one of his best: 


MYTH OF SNOWFALL 
It is told that Tsuraya 
Dreaming that the heavens were dripping stars, 
Woke to find the temples and hills 
Topped with silver at dawn. 


A certain fragility of spirit and vividness of 
color—they are two valuable qualities to draw 
from one source. Not so many of our poets have 
caught the delicate flavor of the prints as have been 
guided by them to a realization of the magic 
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that lies in the color and surface texture of things. 
A few have been misguided into the belief that 
there is nothing beneath the surface,—but that is 
not an error into which the rather ponderously 
thoughtful Anglo-Saxon mind is apt to fall too 
deeply. There was a time when some poets wrote 
madrigals on their lady’s nose and at present there 
are some who attempt to poetize even the color on 
a dying fish. Fortunately, even poets have a sense 
of humor, and the recovery from that sort of thing 
should be speedy, in fact is already largely accom- 
plished. 

And English poetry is left with a new 
power of vision. By necessity in the graphic arts 
the painter sees in terms of color and of form. 
Hitherto in poetry there has been a tendency to 
blur form by indistinct images and not to make the 
most of color. But our contemporaries by turn- 
ing to one of the graphic arts, the Japanese Print, 
for inspiration have tried to correct this. In a 
sense the influence of the Prints represents a con- 
fusion of artistic frontiers—but who cares? A 
luxuriant beauty of color is our reward for cross- 
ing the forbidden barrier. 

RoyaAti Snow. 


To a Poet that Died Young 


Minstrel, what have you to do 
With this man that after you, 
Sharing not your happy fate, 
Sat as England’s Laureate? 
Vainly in these iron days 
Strives the poet in your praise, 
Minstrel, by whose singing side 
Beauty walked, until you died. 


Still, though none should hark again, 
Drones the blue-fly in the pane, 
Thickly crusts the blackest moss, 
Blows the rose its musk across, 
Floats the boat that is forgot 

None the less to Camelot. 


Many a bard’s untimely death 
Lends unto his verses breath; 

Here's a song was never sung: 
Growing old is dying young. 
Minstrel, what is this to you: 

That a man you never knew, 

When your grave was far and green, 
Sat and gossipped with a queen? 


Thalia knows how rare a thing 
Is it, to grow old and sing. 
When the brown and tepid tide 
Closes in on every side; 
Who shall say if Shelley’s gold 
Had withstood it to grow old? 
Epna St. Vincent Mittay. 


REPUBLIC 


Social Absolutism 


HE writer’s ignorance is such that he is 

unacquainted with the works of Ratzel. 
His curiosity was stirred and if the truth 
be told his wrath also, by a quotation from Ratzel 
he recently read. This said that a “philosophy of 
the human race worth its name must be charged 
with the conviction that all existence is one—a 
single conception sustained from beginning to end 
upon one identical law.’ It sounds rather meta- 
physical, and like a somewhat discredited Teutonic 
metaphysics at that. But it must have some im- 
mediate pertinence. For it is found (I regret to 
Say it) in an advertisement of Wells’s new world 
history published in the journal for which this 
article is written. Wells’s book is inaccessible 
where this is written. It is accordingly impossible 
to tell how far the book agrees in spirit with the 
dictum of Ratzel. But Wells can hardly be wholly 
innocent. For the following words are quoted 
from him:—‘‘History is no exception amongst the 
sciences; as the gaps fill in, the outline simplifies; 
as the outlook broadens, the multitude of details 
dissolves into general laws.” 

Now I make bold to say that this isn’t science. 
It is the Victorian view of science which is the 
same as saying that it is the semi-literary, semi- 
sentimental, semi-moral, popular view of science, 
that was fashionable in the days -vhen it was found 
necessary to appeal to science in order to repair 
the ravages wrought by science in popular beliefs. 
Historically it descends from the day when Sir 
Isaac Newton threw the mantle of deism about 
the physical universe. It required Spencer with 
his conception of evolution fully to domesticate 
the idea in the English mind. Or, rather, we may 
say it took the Tennysonian mind to rescue evolu- 
tion from its bad repute, and to capture the doc- 
trine and set it to work in behalf of popular cred- 
ulous optimism. It is no wonder that in words 
omitted in the passage quoted from Ratzel, the 
latter says that the philosophy of the human race 
“must begin with the heavens and descend to 
earth.” He perhaps was thinking of the astronom- 
ical heavens. But in fact the doctrine, even in its 
milder Wellsian form, began in the theological 
heavens, and then descended to mundane affairs. 

However, we must not rely even upon the odium 
anti-theologicum. The doctrine might conceivably 
be true in spite of its origin, when it is applied to 
nature and history. But, oh, the remoteness of 
the doctrine that as we learn more facts, the out- 
line simplifies: the vague remoteness of the plea 
that as science learns more facts, the multitude of 
details dissolves into general laws! That is pre- 
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cisely, according to the work of every existing liv- 
ing sc’ence, what doesn’t happen. As known de- 
tails multiply, we discover laws by which we for- 
mulate them and we also find laws by which to tie 
laws together. Some uniformity is conceivable for 
every discovered and discoverable detail. That 
much holds good. But such a statement is radical- 
ly perverted when it is thought to mean that facts 
dissolve into general laws. We might as well say 
that when we find streets by which to find our way 
about in clumps upon clumps of houses, the houses 
dissolve into the streets; it is because the houses are 
obdurately there that we have to make streets; 
and it is because facts exist in such irregular 
thickets that we have to use every pos- 
sible clew to introduce some kind of formula- 
tion, that is, of uniformity. If one wants a rough 
criterion for marking off the old popular view of 
science from the actual work of science he can find 
it here. Does exposition proceed on the assump- 
tion that concrete facts melt away into laws which 
then melt into more general laws? ‘Then we are 
in the face of a period when thought was ruled by 
imported pre-scientific notions “which began in 
the heavens.”” Or do we find law treated as a 
descriptive formula for facts, so that there is a 
multitude-of laws terminating in the same fact, ac- 
cording to the.point of view from which it is 
described? Then science is speaking in its own 
voice. 

This is dogmatically said, and it can hardly be 
proved without a long technical treatise quite out 
of place. But it is worth saying dogmatically if 
only to induce a reader to question that assumption 
which makes it easy for him to assume a unitary 
and absolutistic point of view when he approaches 
human history. It is, to speak moderately, a little 
unfortunate that such a saying as that of Wells is 
contemporary with the relativity doctrine of Ein- 
stein which substitutes for the neat, smooth, well- 
ordered world of Newton a world which is full of 
puckers and skews. Mechanics has always been 
the stronghold of the facts—dissolving-into-law 
notions, and it now appears probable that the 
science of mechanics has much more to do with our 
way of approaching and measuring facts than it 
has to do with nature. 

We are interested, however, in the conception 
in its bearing upon human history and society. In 
this application, it appears that the doctrine is 
simply a “rationalization” of social monism, that 
is, of the attempt to impose a single movement 
upon history and a single law and rule upon man. 
One may sympathize with a longing for some state 
which shall reduce international anarchy to order, 
and enable harmonious intercourse to take the place 
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of war. But even here it makes a mighty differ. 
ence whether the super-state is something into 
which the multitude of nations is to “dissolve,” or 
whether it is a descriptive formulation of condi- 
tions under which the multitude of local states, 
provinces, towns, villages, and other human groups 
may follow more securely their own careers, and 
voluntarily engage in undisturbed and fruitful con. 
versation with each other. For the only conversa- 
tion in which participants “dissolve” is the one in 
which some tyrant bore monopolizes discourse, 
while voices melt into monotony. 

Mr. Wells long ago accused Americans of not 
being state-minded. He was right. We are (or 
were before the war seized us and we evolved a 
fair imitation of the British Dora) so far from 
being state-minded that we didn’t even know exact- 
ly what Mr. Wells meant. It took the war and 
the Versailles project of a League of Nations to 
teach us; or we should have unanimously replied 
that the charge was not an accusation but a compli- 
Not: that the state isn’t upon the whole a 
respectable and needed institution, but that to be- 
come state-minded instead of socially-minded is to 
become a fanatic, a monomaniac, and thus to lose 
all sense of what the state is. For a state which 
shall give play to diversity of human powers is 
a state in which the multitude of human groups 
and associations do not dissolve. It is a mechan- 
ism, up to the present a rather clumsy one, for ar- 
ranging terms of interplay among the indefinite 
diversity of groups in which men associate and 
through active participation in which they become 
socially-minded. 

There is no doubt that politics is a more 
reputable career than average American esteem 
makes it out to be, for the trained mechanic is 
needed in every pursuit. We have taken our cue 
too much from those untrained in political me- 
chanics and skilled in personal preferment. But 
our depreciatory estimate of politics is nearer the 
truth than a glorification of a state of social unity 
and law in which concrete human beings dissolve. 
Such sayings are still dogmatism rampant. But 
they are intended to sharpen the issue, to make 
alternatives clear. For the alternatives are either 
variety and experiment or a single conception of 
life sustained from beginning to end upon one 
identical law. Those who like the latter kind of 
thing will go on liking it. But the average man is 
entitled to become clear upon what he likes, and 
to become aware of where a choice is taking him. 
What the average American has practically liked 
in the past is clear enough in spite of our failure 
to make it clear to ourselves intellectually. We 
have believed in live and let live, in giving every- 
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thing a show, in an easy toleration, in at least a 
passive good will. It was not hard to believe in 
those things and think we were living up to them 
as long as we had plenty of room in which to give 
everybody a chance. Now we awake to a discov- 
ery that we are crowded within and pushed from 
without. We find that if we are not to be hypo- 
crites we must fight with intelligence and art for 
the things which in the past were given us by na- 
ture and fortune. We must become conscious of 
the principle upon which we have unconsciously 
acted. We have talked a great deal about demo- 
cracy, and now for the first time we have to make 
an effort to find out what it is. We must, if you 
please, discover a social philosophy in order to 
clarify social activities. ’ 

We may choose a philosophy of unity of exist- 
ence which exhibits a single conception borne up 
upon one law. We may search history for evidence 
‘of the one conception and law. But in that case 
we should know what we are doing. We are mak- 
ing a breach with all the impulses which have urged 
us in the past. We are turning to some form of 
social absolutism. ‘The varieties of social absolut- 
ism are not exhausted in the divine right of kings 
nor in the Prussianism which we told ourselves we 
were fighting to destroy. The idea is capable of 
Protean forms. At the present time there is one 
militantly active form of this philosophy of one 
movement in history and one law in society en- 
trenched in Russia. Foreign opinion has been so 
distracted by all kinds of minor issues and reports, 
largely lies, that it has failed to grasp the situation 
in its simplicity. The one end of history is the 
abolition of classes through the institution of com- 
munism by a dictatorship, not of the proletariat 
but of intellectuals representing a dumb and stupid 
proletariat. The one law of history is strife, in- 
ternal conflict, civil war of classes. This is not any 
longer a theory of Marx expounded in manifestoes 
and books. It is a creed in action, a creed held 
with intense religiously fanatic fervor. The 
Marxian reading of Hegel in its monism, its ab- 
solutism and its conviction that all movement comes 
by internal strife, is embodied in Bolshevik Russia 
today. One does not have to meet Lenin; one has 
only to meet any intelligent Russian of the Bolshe- 
vist faith to know how ultimate, fierce and integral 
is this faith. For the Bolshevists know what they 
mean when they reserve their deepest contempt for 
democracy, even though they know even less than, 
say, we Americans what democracy really means, 
its essential pluralism, experimentalism, and con- 
sequent toleration. 

It requires either hypocrisy, an innocence which 
is the dupe of hypocrisy, or else a faith equal to 
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that of the Bolshevists and, informed by an oppo- 
site philosophy, to declare one’s adherence to demo- 
cracy, after the outcome of a war declared to have 
been a war in behalf of democracy. On the face 
of things the opponents of democracy, whether 
capitalistic or Bolshevistic or imperialistic have the 
best of the situation. Yet it may be that the best 
thing which can happen to the ideal of democracy 
is to be put on the defensive. For then it will no 
longer remain a vague optimism, a weak benevolent 
aspiration, at the mercy of favorable circumstances. 
It may become a compact, aggressive and realistic 
intelligence directing circumstance. Such an idea 
will recognize that its one great enemy is the 
hankering of men for unity of existence, aim and 
law in whatever form it may offer itself. It will 
recognize the infinite variety of human nature, and 
the infinite plurality of purposes for which men as- 
sociate themselves together. It will recognize that 
progress is never in one line, but comes when a 
variety of things move along together. It will take 
its stand on the conviction that this movement 
comes about by many-sided interaction in which 
lee-way is given each force and principle for an ex- 
perimental development. It will distrust every 
emancipation of the masses from above whether 
coming from a benevolent capitalism or a prole- 
tariat dictatorship. 

These are generalities. A single specific illus- 
tration may be given. If one adopts the belief in 
unity of purpose and law in social matters but is 
opposed to the Bolshevist-Marxian gospel, then the 
policy of Clemenceau, Millerand and Wilson re- 
garding Russia is right. It is the plain fact that this 
philosophy commits those who hold it to encour- 
aging revolution and civil war in every country. 
The dictators of Russia are neither insincere nor 
cloudy-minded. They know and mean what they 
believe. Hence the rival social absolutist will de- 
clare for war on Russia; or, failing that, complete 
non-intercourse and blockade. He will declare for 
suppression, censorship and espionage at home; 
or, failing that, for a campaign of villification and 
emotional terrorism. In so doing he is of course 
playing the Bolshevist game and illustrating the 
absolutism which underlies the Bolshevist philoso- 
phy. Sympathizers with Bolshevist ideas in Amer- 
ica who deplore the blockade and the internal cam- 
paign against communistic ideas either lack the 
intellectual clarity of the real Bolshevists or are 
laughing in their sleeves. Otherwise they would 
welcome the confirmation these things give of the 
Bolshevist philosophy. 

In other words, while there are no signs of con- 
version of America to Bolshevism, there are signs 
of decay of democracy and of unconscious adoption 
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of some form of social absolutism. For if we be- 
lieve in democracy we shall believe in the right of 
that vast group of human beings known as Rus- 
sians to make their own experiments, to learn their 
own lessons in their own way. We shall be confident 
of their ultimate failure, at home and abroad, in 
just the degree in which we have an intelligent com- 
mand of democratic ideas and methods, but we shall 
also believe that no group of human beings ever 
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goes wholly wrong,and that along with the ultimate 


bankruptcy of Marxian absolutism there will de. 


velop many contributions of positive value to the 
problems of a better ordering of life, and we shal! 
be anxious to learn and adopt these social lessons. 
Any other policy means that we are encouraginy 
a capitalistic social absolutism in opposing a pro. 
letarian absolutism. 

Joun Dewey. 


Industrial Democracy and Gunmen 


HE issue in West Virginia—the perennial 

issue—can be clearly stated in a non-con- 

troversial way. Governor Cornwell in 
his 1921 Message to the Legislature has so stated 
it: 


All the industrial trouble this state has had within 
the past two years, all the troubles in fact, it has ever 
had, have been over the question of unionizing non-union 
fields. It is no use to conceal the fact that industrial 
troubles will occur, in all probability, so long as part 
of the coal fields are union and part of them non-union. 
When the United Mine Workers called a general strike 
of all bituminous coal miners on the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1919, all the union mines in the state—in fact, in 
the whole country—were closed The non- 
union mines continued to work—worked full and to 
the limit—because the union mines being closed the 
railroads were able to give the non-union mines a full 
car supply. ‘That strike and its failure, due more to the 
operation of the non-union mines than to the injunction 
granted by Judge Anderson, did two things: First: It 
made the United Mine Workers’ officials determined to 
unionize the non-union fields before calling another 
general coal strike. Second: It made the operators and 
not a few of the miners in the non-union fields deter- 
mined to keep the union out of the non-union fields. 


Governor Cornwell here refers to the William- 
son, Pocahontas, Tug River and Logan fields, and 
to a portion of the New River field. He refers to 
such counties as Mingo, Mercer, Logan and Mc- 
Dowell. The coal operators agree with him as to 
the strategic importance of these districts, some 
of them “in the very cream of the -Appalachian 
coal basin.” They speak affectionately of these 
non-union fields as ‘‘a reserve spot in the nation’s 
coal industry where a supply will be forthcoming 
despite the strike and shutdown orders of the 
United Mine Workers of America.” 

The Williamson Coal Operators Association of 
West Virginia, who are waging the Mingo County 
fight against the union, publish their estimate of 
the four West Virginia fields as having an annual 


in Pocahontas and Tug River; 5,000,000 in Ra- 
leigh and Fayette counties—eight per cent of the 
total annual coal production. These same Wil- 
liamson Coal Operators published an advertise. 
ment in the Globe of New York, on August 27, 


/ 


1920. It was aimed at the “general public,” and 
was entitled Your Winter’s Coal. In part it said: 


We will presume no difficulty on your part in recalling 
the hardships when the United Mine Workers closed 
all the mines under their control in November-December, 
1919. We doubt not that you will recall that the 
Williamson and adjoining non-union fields furnished 
you your almost total supply of coal during that crucial 
time. Now then, for an open secret. The Williamson 
field has been chosen by the United Mine Workers as 
the key to the. adjoining Pocahontas, Winding Gulf, 
Raleigh, and Logan fields in West Virginia, and the 
fields of eastern Kentucky. If they can make their break 
through this field, their chances are enlarged for sub- 
sequent supremacy in the other coal fields mentioned. 
Give them supremacy over this territory and they wil! 
have control of practically the entire bituminous coal 
production of the United States. With that control 
they will have easily within their grasp the power which 
they sought in 1919, of freezing the country: into sub- 
mission to the program outlined by their National Con- 
vention, of 


Nationalization of the coal industry: 
Cooperation instead of competition: 

Six hour day and five day week: 

The right to bargain with the government. 


The Williamson field and those immediately contigu- 
ous to it as enumerated above, have a production capacit) 
of 5,000,000 tons a month or 25,000,000 tons during 
the five winter months .... These fields have the 
capacity of providing 25,000,000 people, or about one- 
fourth of the total population with their winter's fue! 
supply .... Our sole purpose in going to the public 
is to advise and warn the people of the possibility of fuel 
trouble during next winter, that they may lodge the 
blame therefor where it properly belongs—upon the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


The magazine, Industry, in its issue of Septem- 


production of 40,000,000 tons—5,000,000 tons of ber 1, 1920, in an unsigned article, said of the 
it in Mingo; 10,000,000 in Logan; 20,000,000 Williamson field :— 
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It is the coal that warmed the hearths of a hundred 
million people during the portion of last winter, when 
the United Mine Workers closed all of the mines under 
their control to enforce their extortionate demands upon 
the government. 


All this is true as far as it goes. But it does 
not explain a situation with occasional murder in 
it. There are other non-union districts in the 
United States, but they do not carry a chronic 
casualty list. Somerset county in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, for instance, mines an excellent 
quality of steam coal. It employs 6,000 non- 
union miners. It is the northern end of the Ap- 
palachian series of coal measures, and it aids in 
breaking any strike just as effectively as Mingo 
county. ~ It feeds the eastern market with coal for 
steamship and industrial use. Why is Somerset 
county peaceful, when Mingo county is the scene 
of a miners’ and detectives’ murder trial? ‘The 
reason is that an aggressive attempt to organize 
the non-union fields has been made in West Vir- 
ginia. These attempts are met by gun-men in the 
pay of the coal owners. 

The 1920 Republican State Platform of West 
Virginia says: ‘“‘We deplore the abuses that have 
grown up under the so-called private guard or 
detective systems in this state.” There are two 
practices. One is to vest the employees of a priv- 
ate company—cither a coal company or a detective 
agency—with police power. The other is the prac- 
tice of the sheriff of a county appointing deputy 
sherifis and the coal companies paying them, for 
the purpose of policing the mining towns. Of 
these two practices, the Democratic Governor, 
John J. Cornwell, says in his 1921 Message to 
the Legislature that he has always been opposcéf 
to the private guard system. Of the deputy sheriffs, 
paid by coal operators, he says :— 


Those deputies act as peace officers. They are county 
officers, paid by private companies. It is a most unde- 
sirable system. These men are regarded more as em- 
ployees of the coal companies than as sherifis . . . When 
a public official is paid by individuals he immediately 
becomes, according to his own conscience, answerable 
to his real employer. 


The Governor says there is need of legislation. 
“The first thing necessary is to eliminate the priv- 
ate guards and the company-paid deputy sheriff, 
and substitute real public officers in their stead. 
Then a statute should be passed to define picketing 
and to regulate it.” 

The Governor advocates this legislative action 
in order that “this state may not be a continuous 
battlefield and be perpetually held up before the 
country as a land of violence and of bloodshed.” 
The private detective system resulted in ten deaths 
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in Matewan, Mingo county, on May 19, 1920. 
The deputy sheriff system is in full bloom in Logan 
county. The operators pay $2,725 a month to 
the sheriff of the county. A cent a ton has been 
assessed, and one third of that cent goes to the 
sherifi system. In addition some of the deputy 
sheriffs are paid in part or whole by the coal com- 
panies in sums ranging around $175 a month. 

In 1912, the Mining Investigation Committee, 
appointed by Governor Glasscock, reported on the 
private armed guard system as “vicious, strife 
prompting and un-American.” In 1907, Governor 
M. O. Dawson said of the West Virginia mine 
guards :— 


They are used at some of the collieries to protect the 
property of owners, to prevent trespassing, and especially 
to prevent labor agitators and organizers of a miners’ 
union from gaining access to the miners.... It is sub- 
mitted in all candor that it is not to the best interests 
of the owners of these collieries to employ such lawless 
men or to justify the outrageous acts committed by them. 
It is a twenty-year-old fight which the owners 

make in West Virginia. They say of the union 
that when it comes, it brings broken contracts, 
lessened production, strikes, sabotage, alien ideas, 
outside agitators, violence, unrest, a national or- 
ganization of such power as to threaten the estab- 
lished conception of federal and local government, 
the beginnings of a radical movement menacing the 
present basis of society in profit-making and the 
control of industry by the business group. The 
union claims the right to extend its organization 
by sending organizers to a non-union field, to hold 
meetings, to exercise the right of peaceable assem- 
bly and of freedom of speech. 

There are no new details in the 1920-1 tragedy 
in West Virginia. Evicted miners and their fami- 
lies have lived in tents, many years ago, as they 
are living now. Murders have been committed 
every little while, for years. The gunmen system 
has been officially denounced by governors and 
senators. It continues unimpaired. There is no 
reason for doubting that all the elements of dis- 
tress will remain in lively ferment until, some day, 
the public makes up its mind whether or not a union 
has the right to enter an unorganized district. If 
it has, the suggestion of Governor Cornwell must 
be enacted: the elimination of private guards and 
company-paid deputy sheriffs. If the union must 
stay out of non-union districts, then the day of the 
dissolution of the union draws near. The con- 
spiracy acts of Britain will then probably need to 
be revived and even strengthened, in order to 
adapt industrial democracy to the fresh require- 
ments of, say, 1930. 

ARTHUR GLEASON. 
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Unemployment in Canada 


IR: It may interest your readers to know what a Canadian 
city is doing in meeting its problem of unemployment. The 
City of Hamilton, in the Province of Ontario, is paying to the 
unemployed of the city the following sums:— 

(1) Single disabled or partially disabled returned soldiers 
$9.00 a week. 

(2) Married man with wife $13.00 a week; with family $2.35 
for each child per week. 

An unemployment fund has been created to which the Domin- 
ion Government contribute one third, provided that the Dominion 
Government Superintendent issues a certificate that his office has 
no employment to offer the applicant. The Government of the 
Province of Ontario agreed to contribute one-third to the un- 
employment fund and thereupon the City Council passed a by- 
law accepting the offer of the Federal Government and the Pro- 
vincial Government, upon the conditions imposed, and approved 
the creation of an unemployment fund on condition that all 
recipients of unemployment pay shall be residents of the City of 
Hamilton. The by-law has been in effect since about the 14th of 
January, 1921, and the amount paid out by the city to the 21st 
of January, 1921, is approximately $12,000.00. Cc Je 









































































Building Houses by Cooperation 


IR: Your recent editorial entitled Letting Business Alone 
ably develops the idea that there has been created an abso- 
sute impasse in which most of the business men and the workers 
of today are suffering; and that this is due to the prevailing 
“rampant capitalism” and to the savage forms of public repres- 
sion and regulation which have aimed to curb it. 

You wisely suggest that the way out is to discover a new 
motive and a new method of meeting human needs; that the co- 
operative movement provides that method. 

This is absolutely true. 

The truth particularly applies today to our housing crisis. All 
of us recognize the value of the house-cleaning that the Lockwood 
Committee is administering to the building combines. We \ap- 
prove of the exposures and the possible indictments of both em- 
ployers and labor bosses. But do we do anything further than to 
censure and to sentence the malefactors? Does not our interest 
cease when some law is finally passed as a result of such a Com- 
mittee’s activities? When will we learn that the housing shortage 
cannot be met merely by the negative investigations of reformers 
and the futile enactment of laws; that the need can only be met 
by the positive erection of houses? 

In Europe, while the state and municipalities tossed back and 
forth to each other the responsibility of carrying out adequate 
housing enterprises for the thousands of their homeless citizens, 
and while little was ever done by their party ridden political 
governments, while parliaments debated the problem, and polit- 
icians conspired with real estate dealers to pillage the people, co- 
operators have actually built garden cities and rows upon rows 
of apartment houses. We have today just received a batch of 
prints of charming, inexpensive, home-like dwellings built with 
this ideal of service rather than private profit, by cooperators in 
Basle, Switzerland. 

The same motive of service also animated the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society of England in its recent loan to the National 
Building Guild. This group of craftsmen undertook to provide 
homes for the homeless people of England. However, they found 
that for months they were completely held up. The willingness 
to produce is not enough today. The captains of finance still 
dominate the situation. When the guildsmen were ready to begin 
operations, they found they could neither get an insurance com- 
pany to insure their building contracts, nor could they get access 
to a sufficient amount of raw materials. When all other agencies 
failed, cooperators came to their rescue. The insurance depart- 
ment of the Cooperative Wholesale Society insured them and also 
assisted them in securing building materials. This assistance 
could not have been possible had it not been for the resources 
accumulated through years and years of steady effort by the co- 
operative societies using the Rochdale method. According to the 
latest reports, the total capital of these societies in Great Britain 
was over $400,000,000. They did a yearly business of $1,250,- 
c00,000 and had a surplus of $88,500,000. It is to this weathered 
tower of economic strength, built and controlled by the con- 
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sumers, that the budding group of producers turned in their nec: 
to help solve the housing shortage of England. 

Fortunately for us in the United States, there are a few rea! 
cooperative housing societies operating here also. Just across th. 
river in Forty-Third Street, Brooklyn, there are two sixteen. 
family apartment houses built by a group of working people. 
The members subscribed for the initial capital and then obtained 
a mortgage loan from the Cooperative Bank in Fitchburg 
With the aid of this capital, they built two model apartmen 
houses themselves, hiring whatever labor their own member. 
could not supply. Each family has a light five-room apartment 
with all modern conveniences, including telephone, hot and cold 
water, etc., and for this each family pays an average of $26.00 a 
month rent into the common fund. As in all real cooperative 
housing plans, the property is owned by the group as a whole 
Their monthly payment covers the cost of upkeep, interest, taxes. 
etc. Gradually, as the mortgage is paid up, the monthly assess 
ment is rediiced, until the loan is finally cancelled. Then the 
cooperators become the collective owners of their own homes 
with all the sense of security and contentment that implies, in 
these days of itinerant, hectic home-seckers. 

But most of us here in the United States do not follow this 
simple, sane course. We prefer to abuse the authorities for thei: 
failure to “do something,” rather than to work with our fellows 
to help ourselves. If the people can afford to rent houses from 
landlords, they can afford to own the houses in which they live: 
for it is the rent they pay that largely makes it possible for the 
landlord to be the owner. They can make themselves the owners 
by paying the rent to themselves. This is the cooperative prin- 
ciple. The problem of adequately housing the people without 
private profit, without fearful insecurity, without graft, and with- 
out delay, can be solved only when the people themselves realize 
their power and their opportunity, and unite in their own co- 
operative building societies, and then proceed to supply their own 
needs free from the predatory landlord and the impotent state. 

Acnes D. Warsasse. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


The German Students’ Peace League 


IR: I learn from Alfred Schneyder, president of the German 

Students’ Peace League (Deutscher Pazifistischer Studenten- 
bund) that the various student groups devoted to opposition to 
militarism and centralization in Germany are now consolidated 
in one. 

These devoted young men are much in need of financial he!p 
for lectures and publications and like-minded people in the United 
States ought to aid them. Conferences and pamphlets are cheaper 
than battleships and more effective. A few thousand dollars 
spent on strengthening similar organizations from 1908 to 1914 
might have saved civilization from wreckage. If Europe is yet 
to be reached young men of abiding principles must do the work 
and the rest of us should help. 

Before there is a real league of nations there must be in al! 
countries thousands of men and women in dead earnest in sup- 
port of the basis on which all durable peace must stand. 

Davin STARR JORDAN. 

Stanford University, California. 


Reduction of Armaments 


IR: I certainly was pleased to see your call for Reduction 

of Armaments. When one thinks that 93 per cent of our 
national appropriations go for wars past and present and that 
after all it is only the ratio of your armaments to the other man’s 
that counts, it does seem as if that supreme god (in the minds of 
men), the good business man would move heaven and earth to 
get a Conference called to consider gradual disarmament by in- 
ternational agreement. 

Why talk about Thrift when 93 per cent of our national ex- 
penditure could be cut in halves simply by reduction in the ratio 
of armaments? No way of saving can approach this way. And 
yet the human mind says: 

“Much delighted were they 
But preferred the old way.” 
—Staggering Taxation. 
E. Litton. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Books and Things 


FO the past few months I have been reading slowly, al- 
most as slowly as it deserves to be read, a new immor- 
tal book—Little Essays, Drawn from the Writings of 
George Santayana by Logan Pearsall Smith, with the Col- 
laboration of the Author (Scribners). In his preface Mr. 
Pearsall Smith tells how this anthology was made: “Ever 
since I became acquainted with Mr. Santayana’s writings, 
I have been in the habit of taking up now and then one 
or another of his volumes, finding in them, among many 
things that, being no philosopher, I did not understand, 
much writing like that of the older essayists on large hu- 
man subjects, which seemed to me more interesting and in 
many ways more important than anything I found in the 
works of other contemporary writers. I soon fell into the 
way of copying out the passages that I liked, and thus I 
gradually formed a collection of little essays on subjects of 
general interest—art and literature and religion, and the 
history of the human mind as it has manifested itself at 
various times and in the works of different men of genius.” 
“To sift, however, and rearrange these fragments, to 
reconstruct out of them some image in miniature of the 
original edifice from which I had detached them, was not a 
task for me to undertake—it could only -be performed by 
the architect of the original building. Fortunately I suc- 
ceeded in persuading Mr. Santayana to undertake this 
task; and while, therefore, the choice of these little essays 
is largely mine, their titles and order and arrangement, and 
the changes and omissions which have been made in the 
original texts are due, not to me, but to their author.” 

Other non-philosophical readers, who have loggadelight- 
ed in the economy and exactness of Mr. Santayana’s prose, 
its rapidity and its leisure, its wit and fancy and victory, 
and who have admired not least the imaginative force 
which has made one thing out of so many things, these 
readers will agree with me, I am sure, in thanking Mr. 
Pearsall Smith for an anthology so happily conceived and 
brought forth. One illusion, the long-sought illusion that 
I am beginning at last to understand Mr. Santayana’s wis- 
dom, the Little Essays do not give me. But they have 
left an impression or two. 

There are thinkers as exacting in their conciseness who 
have to struggle when they write, who are forced into the 
dust and heat in order to save each sentence alive from de- 
struction by the less than they mean, or the more. Not Mr. 
Santayana. A few words, spoken with his own bright 
speed, and our fear of death will never be quite what it 
was: “What is most dreaded is not the agony of dying, 
nor yet the strange impossibility that when we do not exist 
we should suffer for not existing.” Or listen to his clear 
note of triumph over sophistry of a certain kind: “The 
art of such sophistry is to choose for an axiom some am- 
biguous phrase which taken in one sense is a truism and 
taken in another is an absurdity; and then, by showing the 
truth of that truism, to give out that the absurdity has 
also been proved.” 

This closefitting detachment, this aloofness from the 
error he is examining so nearly, is not more remarkable 
than his imaginative nearness to the spaces that are very 
far off: “Facts are not wanting for these pillars of society 
to take solace in, if they wish to defend their philosophy. 
The time will come, astronomers say, when life will be 
extinct upon this weary planet. All the delights of sense 
and imagination will be over. It is these that will have 
turned out to be vain. But the masses of matter which 
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the worldlings have transformed with their machinery, and 
carried from one place to another, will remain to bear 
witness of them. The collocation of atoms will never be 
what it would have been if their feet had less continually 
beaten the earth. They may have the proud happiness of 
knowing that, when nothing that the spirit values endures, 
the earth may still sometimes, because of them, cast a 
slightly different shadow across the craters of the moon.” 

Have you ever seen George Agutter, the professional at 
the West Side Lawn Tennis Club, holding nine or ten 
balls in one hand? Or do you remember that fist of Zeus 
which grips tight, in the woodcut familiar to our school- 
days, all those forks of lightning? Sometimes Mr. San- 
tayana lends us the illusion that we too could do the like: 
“Morality too often puts up with being a constraint and 
even imagines such a disgrace to be its essence.’”’ Some- 
times the lonely words, each essential to his total meaning, 
come so thick that we have to master them one by one, and 
the moment never arrives when we grasp the total: “The 
universe, so far as we can observe it, is a wonderful and 
immense engine ; its extent, its order, its beauty, its cruelty, 
make it alike impressive. If we dramatize its life and 
conceive its spirit, we are filled with wonder, terror, and 
amusement, so magnificent is that spirit, so prolific, inex- 
orable, grammatical, and dull.” While we have been 
enumerating the shrouds and stays, and estimating what 
each does for the mast’s rake and stability, his eye has at 
a glance taken in the boat and her rigging. 

What is true of the words in many a sentence is equally 
true of Mr. Santayana on a larger scale. ‘Take the sen- 
tence 1 quoted just now: “Morality too often puts up with 
being a constraint and even imagines such a disgrace to be 
its essence.” He says and means it, but he means and says 
also and elsewhere: “With maturity comes the recognition 
that the authorized precepts of morality were essentially 
not arbitrary; that they expressed the genuine aims and in- 
terests of a practised will; that their alleged alien and su- 
pernatural basis (which if real would have deprived them 
of all moral authority) was but a mythical cover for their 
forgotten natural springs. Virtue is then seen to be ad- 
mirable essentially, and not merely by conventional imputa- 
tion. If traditional morality has much in it that is out of 
proportion, much that is unintelligent and inert, neverthe- 
less it represents on the whole the verdict of reason. It 
speaks for a typical human will chastened by a typical hu- 
man experience.” Yes, he says this, but he also says in 
another place that morality “is the art of compressing hu- 
man conduct within the narrow limits of the safe and pos- 
sible. Remove danger, remove pain, remove the occasion 
of pity, and the need of morality is gone. To say ‘thou 
shalt not’ would then be an impertinence.” 

I cannot help suspecting these three quotations, related 
as I have related them, of doing injustice to Mr. San- 
tayana’s mental procedure, and I am sure they do injustice 
to its result. The “but” which links them is a falsifying 
word. “And” would have been better without being right. 
For all his uniqueness he is still human, and can therefore 
offer us the contrasting aspects of experience in no wise ex- 
cept successively, yet the more you read him the greater 
your assurance that he first perceived these contrasts sim- 
ultaneously, and ever so long ago. How else to account 
for the feeling which grows upon you, that he never forgets 
one of these aspects while describing another, or rather that 
he holds them all, at all times, in the hollow of his hand? 
On ne montre pas sa grandeur, says Pascal, pour étre 4 une 
extrémité, mais en touchant les deux 4 la fois et en remplis- 
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sant l’entre-deux. One might go on and on, giving example 
after example of the insights which make up the sum of 
Mr. Santayana’s wisdom, and thus bring his readers what 
they do not need, proof that he has this kind of greatness. 
In his own world he is as omnipresent as the Deity in 
another. 

Just as his mind has the air of never relaxing, and of 
making no effort not to relax, its hold upon all his truth 
about morality, love, religion, supernaturalism or poetry, so 
it never loses sight of the central problem which all these 
truths together, if anything can, may help us to solve, the 
problem of uniting “a trustworthy conception of the condi- 
tions under which man lives with an adequate conception 
of his interests.” ‘The best-use to which we can put intelli- 
gence, “which is the power of seeing things as they are,” 
is to discover what is possible to man, since “knowledge of 
what is possible is the beginning of happiness,” since “im- 
maturity could go no further than to acknowledge no limits 
defining will and happiness,” which we may miss after 
another fashion if we conceive it abstractly or meanly. Mr. 
Santayana conceives it with generosity and concreteness; 
as something which may come to us by the senses and imag- 
ination, by memory and the love of beauty, by love of 
vitality and order. Yet no passage, I think, is more char- 
acteristic of him than are these: “In philosophy itself in- 
vestigation and reasoning are only preparatory and servile 
parts, means to anend. ‘They terminate in insight, or what 
in the noblest sense of the word might be called theory, 
T heoria—a steady contemplation of all things in their order 
and worth.” “The life of theory is not less human or less 
emotional than the life of sense; it is more typically human 
and more keenly emotional.” “It is the acme of life to 
understand life.” 

When I find Santayana saying this, when I find him 
adding that “‘we cannot venerate any one in whom apprecia- 
tion is not divorced from desire,” I begin to wonder whether 
his conception of the conditions under which man lives is 
not more trustworthy than his conception of man’s interests 
is adequate. ‘What we call being rational” is taking man’s 
instincts “and giving each in turn a measure of its due.” 
It is the function of reason, which “as such represents or 
constitutes a single formal interest, the interest in harmony,” 
to dominate and set in order and harmonize all our inter- 
ests, instincts, passions. Unfairness sets in when this func- 
tidn is performed too perfectly. Reason has carried the 
day, we murmur, not because of its own strength but be- 
cause of its vassals’ weakness. Where he hoped to watch 
a superb rider, in the act of busting several broncos at 
once, we see nothing but “an abbot on an ambling pad.” 
How grossly you exaggerated, we say to man, when you 
ascribed to yourself savage instincts and wild desires! Trim 
little scholars are the passions in your bosom, trained to 
stand in rows and waiting for the bell. 

In such a mood of revulsion we are unfair not only to 
reason, but to Mr. Santayana as well. We forget how he 
offers us his greater insights as if, far from being the fruits 
of his own genius, they were nothing but common 
property, mere structural parts of the wisdom of the ages, 
of future ages no less than past. We forget that to him 
his own philosophy appears as impersonal as physics. We 
shut our eyes to the fact that it has the beauty of order 
without the rigidity of system. Remembering, dyslogis- 
tically, the difficulties we have met in his prose, we re- 
member too that these were not due always to the faster 
pace of his mind, but sometimes to a certain monotony of 
sentence structure, to an absence or sameness of rhythm, 
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sometimes to our encountering sentence upon sentence from 
which the meaning looks before and after, but of which 
the rhythmic life, complete in itself, does nothing to prolong 
or announce the rhythmic lives it is set between. And per- 
ceiving the contrast between his great essential candor and 
his superficial reticence, we put—worst unfairness of al|— 
our emphasis in the wrong place, on the reticence, which 
may be no more than a garment that he wears, perhaps 
in compliance with some code of manners. 

And if, when brought to book, we admit the reticence 
to be only superficial, we still insist that the remoteness js 
ingrained. Something in Mr. Santayana’s smile, mockery 
it may be or a civil indifference, affects us like a betrayal. 
No Monna Lisa, from a beworded Leonardo canvas, ay 
Salon Carré beaucoup achalandé, where Walter Pater did 
his purple damnedest, smiles more remotely. We even fal! 
to asking silly questions: Nicely dividing what may from 
what cannot be, taming the heart, delimiting the possible, 
what have you left us, Monna Santayana? Victory, friend- 
ship, temples and theory, sunrise, contemplation, moon 
light asleep upon the moving waters, the shining keenness 
of the life of reason spread upon all life. Or is reason, on 
duty in some church with latin nave and transept, merely 
an usher who shows every passion, whether vagabond or 
pewholder, to a seat, and who gives each his due by asking 
him to remain decently quiet during service? 

Such an attack of ingratitude and petulance never lasts 
long. It cannot survive contact with any one of a hundred 
passages, contact, for example, with this: ““He who, while 
he lives, lives in the eternal, docs not live longer for that 
reason. Duration has merely dropped from his view; he 
is not aware of or anxious about it; and death, without 
losing its reality, has lost its sting. The sublimation of 
his interests rescues him, so far as it goes, from the mor- 
tality which he accepts and surveys. The animals are 
mortal without knowing it, and doubtless presume, in their 
folly, that they will live for ever. Man alone knows 
that he must die; but that very knowledge raises him, in 
a sense, above mortality, by making him a sharer in the 
vision of eternal truth. He becomes the spectator of his 
own tragedy; he sympathizes so much with the fury of the 
storm that he has not ears left for the shipwrecked sailor, 
though that sailor were his own soul. The truth is cruel, 
but it can be loved, and it makes free those who have loved 
it.” 

I like to end with this quotation not only because of 
its intrinsic beauty, but because it serves to cure us 
of the notion that the fortitude he loves best is a shade 
too urbane. By studying the inevitable, of which his 
philosophy is among other things really a critique, he puts 
the inevitable in its place, leaving us free to deal with the 
possible as best we can. But he would not have us forget 
any of those inevitabilities which in our practical life we 
find it convenient to ignore. Least of all would he have 
us forget that the best possible and the best conceivable 
are not the same. He is a strong spirit, who at the end 
of a short childhood took his stand, and has remained there 
ever since, distantly at bay. In spite of this precocity he is 
now, when fifty-seven years old, at the height of his 
powers, and the wider fame he has long deserved is close 
upon him. 

Lover of reason in a fevered age, 
He lived apart, and his thought’s jewel clear 
_ Set in the wrought gold of a perfect page. 
Which lines, by the way, are one more quotation from Mr. 
Santayana. P. L. 
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The Mind of Terence Mac- 


Swiney 
Principles of Freedom, by Terence MacSwiney, late 
Mayor of Cork. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HE public knows that Terence MacSwiney, an Irish 

political prisoner, went on hunger-strike as a protest 
against his political imprisonment, endured his hunger- 
strike for seventy-four days, and then died. Beyond the 
plain fact of his tenacity and endurance, the public in gen- 
eral does not know the kind or quality of MacSwiney’s 
convictions. It is even vague as to the faith that inspired 
his hunger-strike. In many cases it calls him a “martyr,” 
a “fanatic,” a “suicide,” in the usual ignorant newspaper- 
reflex way. 

This book, luckily, gives us a chance to understand Mac- 
Swiney on the evidence of his own words. It is an extra- 
ordinary book. It was evidently written long before the 
Sinn Fein movement became powerful, and some time be- 
fore 1914 and the upheavals of the war. It was written 
when this man had no idea as to the fate that awaited him 
personally. Yet, quite unconnected with actual events, 
it is most directly connected with his own subsequent con- 
duct. It gives the mental and moral preamble to his hun- 
zer-strike. It shows the ideas on which he based himself, 
the principles that sustained him, the stuff of which he was 
made. Coming as it does after he himself met the test for 
which he tried to prepare others, it throws a flood of light 
on the mind of the Sinn Fein movement and the heart 
and conscience which go with that mind. 

The ordinary comment on a man like MacSwiney is 
that he is wild or fanatical—one of those headstrong, mis- 
guided, unbalanced persons who really believe what they 
say. He is an “extremist” who, unlike the New York 
Times, does not grasp the whole situation. He is so “ex- 
tremist” that he is willing to die for his convictions, and so 
doubly convict himself of a lack of mind. 

The unimaginativeness of this comment comes from a 
failure.to understand the cool inflexibility of a man of 
heroic temperament and size. MacSwiney had mind. He 
was, in the ordinary phrase, an intellectual. He had erudi- 
tion and sophistication. He believed, as only intellectuals 
co believe, that the orchestra-leader of life should be mind. 
Rut where the ordinary lax American intellectual thinks 
that if you have mind and sufficient money to sustain it and 
a wide knowledge of mankind’s instinctive tendencies, you 
ought to be able to work out a sort of painless destiny, 
MacSwiney realized that your desire for painlessness (often 
miscalled “liberalism’’) might betray you into worse evils 
than stupidity. He realized that in the very interest of 
social experiment and social freedom it might be necessary 
to consult heart and conscience—to be heroic, in fact, or 
else slink to illiberalism’s heel. This acceptance of life as 
something more than a brain-puzzle—as necessarily an 
adventure of faith and courage—is the essence of those 
Principles of Freedom for which he died. 

Why did MacSwiney lay such emphasis on faith and 
courage? Because he believed that “in a state enslaved 
every mean thing flourishes,” that “the moral plague that 
eats up a people whose independence is lost is more cala- 
mitous than any physical rending of limb from limb.” He 
believed, in other words, what the whole non-German 
world believed when it took up the cause of Belgium, only 
he was reflecting on the conquest of the Irish people racher 
than the Belgian people. “War must be faced,” he said, 
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“and blood must be shed, not gleefully, but as a terrible 
necessity, because there are moral horrors worse than any 
physical horror, because freedom is indispensable for a soul 
erect, and freedom must be had at any cost of suffering; 
the soul is greater than the body. This is the justification 
of war.” 

These words might have been uttered by any Allied 
statesman in regard to Belgium. Similar words were in- 
deed uttered by Asquith, Lloyd George, Woodrow Wilson. 
But was not MacSwiney rather straining the point when 
he accused England of taking away Ireland’s freedom, of 
governing Ireland without Ireland’s consent? His own 
fate may indicate the answer. He was imprisoned for his 
beliefs, time and time again. And when he took up his 
last hunger-strike after a condemnation by court-martial, 
he was allowed to die without his principle being met by 
his jailors—the principle on which they themselves had 
recruited and conscripted for the European war. 

This was the principle on which MacSwiney staked his 
life, and on which Lloyd George and the British cabinet 
and the British government, King, Lords and Commons, 
deliberately chose to let him die. But it is indispensable to 
consider the general temper of the man as well as the ob- 
duracy of his principle of freedom for Ireland, since many 
intransigent men are intransigent because they are neurotic 
and, as he puts it, “rebelly.”. MacSwiney was not a man 
of mood. He was cool, deliberate, stable, balanced. “We 
are urged to action,” he believed, “by a beautiful ideal. 
The motive force must be likewise true and beautiful. It 
is love of country that inspires us; not hate of the enemy 
and desire for full satisfaction for the past.” And in 
regard to Englishmen, while “we plead for separation from 
the British Empire as the only basis on which our country 
can have full development, and on which we can have final 
peace with England,” still, “separation from England will 
alone make for real friendship with England. For no one 
is so foolish as to wish to be for ever at war with England. 
It is unthinkable.” And again, “our enemies are brothers 
from who we are estranged,” and “while the meanness 
and tyranny of contemporary England stand forward 
against our argument and leave our reasoning cold, we can 
find a more subtle appeal in spirit, such an appeal as comes 
tc us in a play of Shakespeare’s, a song of Shelley's, or a 
picture of Turner’s. From the heart of the enemy Genius 
cries, bearing witness to our common humanity, and the 
yearning for such high comradeship is alive, and the dream 
survives to light us on the forward path.” Substitute 
Goethe and Schiller and Beethoven for Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley and Turner, and examine the writings of occupied 
Belgium for such a tribute. Yet to MacSwiney Ireland 
was in the same degraded and ignominious position, as 
Belgium. 

“To win our freedom we must be strong. But what is 
the secret of strength?” MacSwiney answers in terms of 
firmness, tolerance, imagination. It is almost like a father 
that he counsels meekness of spirit. “A keen eye notes with 
some depression the absence from both spheres of a fine 
manliness, a generous conception of things, a large outlook, 
that prevents a squabble with a smile, and because of a 
consciousness of the need for determination in a great fight 
for a principle, holds in true contempt the trivialities of an 
hour.” And he illustrates from the ordinary history of 
radical Ireland. “Our history, recent and remote, affords 
many examples of the abandoning by our public men of a 
principle, to defend which they entered public life; and our 
action on such an occasion is invariably the same—to regard 
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the delinquent as simply a traitor, to load him with in- 
vective and scorn and brand him for ever. We never see 
it is not innate wickedness in the man, but a weakness 
against which he has been untrained and undisciplined, and 
which leaves him helpless in the first crisis” —and he shows, 
by way of proving it, the subtle and seductive manner in 
which the British government used to get round a Nation- 
alist Irish mayor. 

“It is altogether indefensible because we disagree with 
him to call his motives in question.” ‘This is a principle 
that MacSwiney only violates in the case of the “material- 
ism” of Norman Angell. He has an exalted tone, but he 
lives up to it, and scarcely one word is set down in anger, 
and none in contempt. His tone, one might say, is per- 
meated with religion, almost in the same manner as Wood- 
row Wilson’s. But there is the enormous difference that 
comes from MacSwiney’s conviction that “grave questions” 
which divide people “should not be thrust aside and kept 
out of view in the hope of harmony. Where the attitude 
is such, the hope is vain. They should be approached with 
courage in the hope of creating mutual respect and an 
honorable solution for all.” In this faith in candor there 
was no intellectual pride or superiority. “All sincere men,” 
said MacSwiney in a radiant sentence, “are comrades in a 
deep and a fine sense.” And this he said in a tribute to 
“honest disbelievers” in a chapter that lashed the bigotry 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Whether on Brothers and Enemies, Womanhood, The 
Propagandist Playwright, Intellectual Freedom, The Em- 
pire, or Resistance in Arms, I find MacSwiney strong, 
straight, severe, sincere. “The average man strikes atti- 
tudes as readily as the average boy whistles.” He struck 
no attitude whatever. He seems to have been principled 
without priggishness, high-minded without sterility, and lib- 
eral without a touch of liberalism’s constant equivocation. 

It is fortunate for Ireland, perhaps, that a man who 
knew beforehand that “there will be abundant need for men 
who wu. stand the single test” should have realized so long 
in advance that “not all the armies of all the Empires of 
earth can crush the spirit of one true man.” But we must 
realize that he founded himself on the doctrine of the 
Allies and of Woodrow Wilson; and better than those 
politicians who betrayed liberal doctrine he recognized that 
his great truth “lays down a rigid course of action, involves 
self-denial, hard struggles, endurance for years, and pos- 
sibly death before the goal is reached.” 

In years to come cultivated America will discover Mac- 
Swiney, as it has discovered the leaders of the Italian 
Revolution. Meanwhile, in the presence of America’s 
evasiveness and dull confusion, these heroic Irishmen walk 
straight to death in their protest against Empire. And they 
die for a doctrine that the hypocritical English governing 
class itself set forth. F. H. 


Marching through Georgia 


The Soul of John Brown, by Stephen Graham. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


BOUT Mr. Graham’s half dozen or more books on 

Russia opinions differed. ‘There were many people 
who thought that he had had a special flair for the Rus- 
sian temperament and for Russian living and thinking. 
Other people, as every one knows, objected strenuously to 
these books. And many people thought them too simple to 
be taken seriously at all. The number of readers who will 
take The Soul of John Brown seriously is apt to be even 
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less. On the march to Cologne as a private in the Guards, 
we are informed, the author had the idea of following 
General Sherman’s march to the sea, in order to study the 
“ex-slave” and to see “how the experiment of liberation 
has prospered.” The book, according to the publisher's 
note, is “a report of what he heard, saw, and as a Christ 
ian humanitarian pondered.” 

The prospect of such a book is at least adventurous. An 
Englishman is at best a long way off from America, even 
when he has been there before; and farther still from the 
American race-problem. And any white man on such a 
mission would be suspected by the Negroes in the South. 
especially by such as the pretty young colored widow o: 
twenty-five on whom, as he tells us, Mr. Graham called, 
Just how far such a man would get on with the whites 
is easy to imagine. Certainly, then, head seems necessary, 
to carry out such a job as Mr. Graham sets for himself. As 
is turns out the head is the least item that concerns us with 
this book. 

But there is one distinct and important contribution jn 
Mr. Graham’s achievement. By reason of his foreign ap- 
proach, combined with his honesty and innocence, he has a 
detachment that succeeds in giving us one thing: he gives 
us the sense of a race living among us as definite as Japan- 
ese, Indians or Frenchmen. He extends his race idea to 
include the Negroes of British Africa and the Indies and 
their oppressions. And so he is able, by virtue of al! this, 
to afford us a sharper vision-of the growing self-conscious- 
ness of the Negroes in this country, of their growing soli- 
darity and increasing organization throughout the world. 
And for the same reason he is capable of seeing Dr. Du- 
bois, for example, and Mr. Lodge side by side as we might 
see Mr. Asquith and Lord Reading. He sees these Negro 
leaders more distinctly as figures in the history of a people, 
rather than as agitators or educators in an American prob- 
lem, which is the way we are apt to see them. This gives 
Mr. Graham’s whole book a unity, and contributes a subtle 
assistance toward our thinking on the subject. 

There is this unity of detachment in Mr. Graham’s 
book; there are a good many picturesque details; there are 
a few raw horrors with the yellow thrill; and there is 
often the amusing flavor of the dull and slightly cocky and 
meddlesome kindliness of the writer going about on his 
mission. Any one who finds much else must bring it along 
with him. 

We realize as we get on that the writer of these travels 
is plainly a very simple person, without much by way of 
theories or prejudices or constructive ideas. Perhaps the 
publisher’s “Christian humanitarian” is one way of putting 
it; whatever else that might mean, it implies vaguely good 
intentions at least. Mr. Graham went to Richmond, 
Lynchburg with its tobacco industry, “to Knoxville in- 
vestigating the race-riot there and the attitude of Ten- 
nessee”; then to Chattanooga and Birmingham, great steel 
centres, where he “met the leading Negroes and investigat- 
ed conditions.” He followed Sherman’s march through 
Georgia to the sea. He covered Florida and from there to 
New Orleans and up the river to Vicksburg, Greenville 
and Memphis. 

He learned many things, learned them in his own way 
as we soon see. From a white librarian he learns that the 
Negroes have not access to the Carnegie Libraries in the 
South. How different from the North, he reflects, where 

a librarian had told him that the “Negroes used the public 
library much more than the white people and that there 
were so many darkies that the whites did not care to go.” 
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He meets a colored dentist who “charges as much as six 
dollars an hour for stopping teeth.” He visits Newport 
News, the “Negro Eton,” which produces the “Curzons 
and Cecils of the colored race.” And he visits a colored 
high-school and hears the English-class children retelling 
the story of Silas Marner, which they had read; and “this 
was pretty well done though Americanisms were frequent.” 
He goes to a Negro theatre and finds that they roar with 
laughter whenever there is a death or anything sad, and 
so learns that the “Negro has a livelier sense of the humour 
of tragedy than the White Man.” The colored preacher 
tells Mr. Graham that he resefits such expressions as “black 
as sin,” objects to angels being painted white, he wants 
the colored theologians to “get busy on a black God.” 
From the Negro religious occasions that he sees Mr. Gra- 
ham argues that the “Negro has attained access to the 
spiritual deeps—that he has a soul as we have—a fact so 
often denied—and that he is capable of apprehending the 
divine.” 

After the account of a lynching at Vicksburg, Mr. 
Graham concludes that the “Negro is with John Brown, 
and the rependant thief and many another such, in Para- 
dise.” Which is all very well if he likes to put the matter 
on such a basis, but it becomes rather difficult to get one’s 
bearings. Investigating conditions, apprehending the di- 
vine, the humour of tragedy, Paradise, and the situation 
in Ireland, which he drags into a comparison with our 
Negro Question,—on all this hodgepodge where are we 
to stand? 

To take such a book as socially and constructively seri- 
ous—which is what we have a right to demand in a book 
on so tense a subject—would be hard to do. It might 
have been written by an honorable Boy Scout. 

StarK YOUNG. 


Josiah Royce and the German 
Idealists 


Lectures on Modern Idealism, by the late Josiah Royce, 
Ph. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard 
University. With an Introduction by Jacob Loewenberg, 
of the University of California. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

EVIEWERS of philosophical books fall into two 

classes which, in respect of their attitude towards cur- 
rent philosophical movements, differ one from the vther 
very much as a gardener and a field-naturalist differ in 
their attitude towards plants. To a field-naturalist, every 
living thing in the vegetable kingdom is an object of in- 
terest and delight; it reveals to him yet another aspect of 
nature’s inexhaustible creativeness. A gardener, guided by 
some self-selected standard of beauty or utility, will tend, 
foster, develop some plants and persecute others. He wages 
a merciless war on what, by his standard, are weeds, but to 
the plants he favors, his skill and care are like a protecting 
providence. Where the field-naturalist practises catholicity 
of taste and tolerance, the gardener takes sides and strives 
that his friends among plants may live and his enemies die. 
Similarly the gardener-type of reviewer is a partisan. He 
judges as a member of a school, or, at least, he identifies 
himself with some one philosophical movement, preferably 
the one most “new,” most “modern,” most “up-to-date.” 
This to him is the truth, or the nearest approximation to it. 
On its behalf he fights, and a review of a rival movement 
or school is but a fresh occasion for continuing the battle. 
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By contrast, the reviewer of the field-naturalist sort is fas- 
cinated by, and appreciative of, all the manifold philosophi- 
cal movements of his day. For him they do not divide 
themselves into pure white and pure black, one truth and 
many errors. Rather do they utter, severally, some degree 
or aspect of the whole truth, and he delights in learning 
something from each sincere effort to read the riddle of 
the world, be it new or old. For each will strike for him 
a note unique, distinctive, not to be ignored. 

These general considerations are inevitably brought to 
mind by the attempt to estimate the value of the Lectures 
on Modern Idealism which Royce delivered in 1906 at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and which are now 
posthumously published under the competent editorship of 
Dr. Loewenberg. To a reviewer who takes the anti-idealis- 
tic side, these Lectures will at most have a purely historical 
interest, as a masterly study of a way of thinking now hap- 
pily recognized as erroneous and destined soon to die out. 
On the other hand, if a reviewer finds in idealism one of 
the most vital movements of the modern age, vigorous in the 
present, destined to flourish in new forms in the future, he 
will value Royce’s book as helping to preserve the living 
contact between the present-day movement and its histori- 
cal sources. It is well for idealists to be kept in mind of 
their great heritage, not in order that they may echo the 
terms of a traditionalized dogma, but that they may catch, 
at first-hand, something of the spiritual driving-forces 
which launched Kant and Hegel on their speculative ad- 
ventures. For idealism is not so much a doctrine which 
can be corralled in a hard-and-fast formula, as a ferment in 
minds intensely alive and responsive to the many-sided, 
and only too often conflicting, tendencies of modern civi- 
lization—minds of a synthetic temper, straining to discern 
order in chaos, and pervading values in a world of much 
evil and ugliness. So long as these problems persist, no age 
will be without thinkers setting out upon the venture of 
idealism. And though they may greatly differ in the lan- 
guage they hold, they will recognize their kinship with 
each other, and be heartened by the knowledge that other 
great minds have bent themselves to the same task before 
them. It is in this sense that Royce ends his Lectures by 
declaring that idealism is “not merely a collection of ec- 
centric opinions held by lonely students,” but “the expres- 
sion of the very soul of our civilization.” 

In detail, the Lectures are devoted to a study of Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Throughout, Royce’s accurate schol- 
arship and gift of sympathetic interpretation are at their 
best, but nowhere more so than in the three lectures on 
Hegel’s Phaenomenology of Spirit. There is no treatment 
of this dificult work in the English language which ap- 
proaches these lectures of Royce’s for lucidity and helpful- 
ness. A special feature, too, of the book is the way in which 
Royce brings out the significance of idealism, not only for 
the analysis of the conditions of knowledge, but for the 
development of the philosophical study of society. “The 
mysterious linkage of the self to other selves and to the 
whole universe of being, formed (for the idealists) the cen- 
tral problem of philosophy.” But two points, above all, de- 
serve to be stressed in Royce’s treatment. One concerns the 
much-abused “dialectical method” which, as Royce points 
out, reflects the natural dialectic of the emotions and the 
will, and culminates in a “pragmatic” concept of truth as 
“a construction, a process, an activity, a creation, an attain- 
ment.” The other is the reminder that idealism reflects 
also the spirit of a revolutionary age, in which reason was 
conceived as a creative power to reform, capable of mould- 
ing a plastic world according to its own “forms.” Present- 
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day reformers often look upon idealism as the ally of re- 
action, or at least of conservatism. Such critics may be 
right, accidentally, about some of those whom Dewey calls 
“parasitic professors”; but they have hardly plumbed the 
depths of idealism as a historical force or of Royce’s own 
“pragmatic absolutism.” 

It remains to add that the Yale Press has done its share 
of the publishing with its usual excellence, but a protest 
ought to be registereed against charging three dollars for a 
book which is not only not large, but which is explicitly 
announced as having been brought out on the James Wes- 
ley Cooper Memorial Publication Fund. 

R. F. A. H. 


The Latest Views of Hamlet 


The Problem of “Hamlet.” By J. M. Robertson. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

Hamlet: An Historical and Comparative Study, by El- 
mer Edgar Stoll. Minneapolis: The Uniwersity of 
Minnesota. 

HEORY after theory of Hamlet has been advanced, 

discussed and rejected. ‘The formula of “faults in 
the hero” was followed by that of “faults in the situation” 
and that in turn by “faults in the poet.” To-day the popu- 
lar formula is that of “faults in the material.” The prob- 
lem is now being approached by the road of -historical 
criticism; and in being “historical” the critic, as Dr. Stoll 
admits, “follows the bent of the age.” The escape from 
predilections and prejudices is hard; the reviewer himself 
cannot but be biased by knowledge of the bias evident in 
former monographs by each of the two acute and ingenious 
scholars who have lately and simultaneously confronted the 
great enigma. The badly anti-psychological interpretations 
of other famous characters in the plays offered by Dr. Stoll 
and the advanced heresies advocated by Mr. Robertson in 
other volumes perforce make one wary. Moreover, pro- 
ceeding from like premises, these critics arrive at strangely 
contrasting conclusions with regard to the “mystery” of 
Hamlet. 

The fact is now universally accepted that the play, as 
we have it, is not in a form upon which Shakespeare set 
his seal. There is only a series of three ill-printed texts be- 
hind which lies the old lost play, probably by Kyd, which 
in turn was based on the barbaric tale retold by Belleforest. 
Through allusions earlier than 1603, through detached 
survivals of Kydian phraseology, and especially through the 
old German play Der Bestrafte Brudermord (clearly the 
offshoot of an early form of Hamlet, though Dr. Stoll, 
unlike Mr. Robertson, refuses to rest any part of his argu- 
ment on this point) it is possible to reconstruct with some 
clearness the original form of the pre-Shakespearean drama. 
The problem then is: Given such materials, in what lies 
the transformation wrought by Shakespeare? Mr. Robert- 
son’s central thesis is that Kyd retained the mock-madness 
and the delayed vengeance while rejecting the explanations 
thereof, that these inconsistencies of construction inhere in 
Shakespeare’s play, that (unwilling to depart widely from 
a popular story) Shakespeare retained all the archaic ma- 
chinery while transfiguring the characters, that he infused 
pessimism into a character originally resourceful, actrve and 
heroic, and that the upshot is a “composite Hamlet,” half 
Shakespearean in his inhibiting realization of the barren- 
ness of revenge, half Kydian in his ability to act, when 
action is possible, with lightning speed and force. Shakes- 
peare thus leaves in the action matter conflicting with the 
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solution of pessimism. “No jugglery,” Mr. Robertson de. 
clares, “can do away with the fact that the construction js 
incoherent and the hero an enigma.” No blame attache 
to Shakespeare for this incoherence; rather the wonder js 
the greater that from impossibly refractory materia] , 
masterpiece that has withstood the fiercest pragmatic tests 
was produced. Mr. Robertson is more philosophic thay 
Dr. Stoll who, though he admits contradictions in detail. 
brushes aside the pessimistic attributes of Hamlet and 
makes him out to be a logically conceived heroic figure. 
in no sense a pathetic and faltering one. 

This may have been Shakespeare’s intention, but to ar- 
rive unreservedly at such a conclusion is to pass heedless- 
ly over passages in the text that should not be ignored. 
To support his conclusions Dr. Stoll was forced to deny 
the validity of the contention that additions in the second 
quarto, not found in the first, represent Shakespeare's 
mature and reasoned modifications of Kyd’s conception. 
In the later text, for example, occur for the first time the 
Ghost’s significant words about Hamlet’s “almost blunted 
purpose”; there too is first found the direct evidence that 
Hamlet meditated suicide. Such passages Dr. Stoll ignores. 
On the other hand he considers with ‘admirable lucidity 
such variations between the two quartos as support his 
argument. That argument, in a word, is that the play is 
to be studied not as a psychological but as a dramaturgic 
problem. “Shakespeare, having inherited a plot in which 
the revenge must be deferred throughout the drama, and 
finding it neither in his heart nor in the heart of his audi- 
ence to have a revenger who would by nature so defer it, 
has shifted the revenger into the background, slurred over 
the delay, and by every means exalted and endeared us to 
the revenger himself. By all the cajoleries and enchant- 
ments of his art he has obscured and eluded the problem— 
not solved it.” Dr. Stoll thus makes almost a merit of 
that lack of complete harmony and coherence which Mr. 
Robertson recognizes as an unavoidable flaw. 

SamvueEt C. Cuew. 


The Garden of Survival 


The Garden of Survival, by Algernon Blackwood. Neu 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

O NCE upon a time, on the strength of an asseveration 

by Hilaire Belloc in The Eye-Witness that Algernon 
Blackwood was the greatest, or one of the greatest, of liv- 
ing novelists;—or words to that effect,—the present re- 
viewer read everything Blackwood had written up to that 
time. The Human Chord and The Centaur were first-rate 
stories he thought, and still thinks,—especially The Centaur 
which, in spite of the footnote quofations from William 
James and a certain heaviness in the handling, is really an 
amazingly fine, if not a great, achievement. Since then, 
however, Blackwood has written nothing even remotely ap- 
proaching the quality of these. Julius Le Vallon, for 
example, and The Promise of Air are difficult, and The 
Wave impossible, to read. 

This last book of his, The Garden of Survival, which 
the publishers’ wrapper describes as “a delicate and beauti- 
ful story of the influence exercised by the soul of a woman 
after her death on the man she loves” is very far indeed 
from deserving the stentorian praise which some reviewers 
have lavished upon it. For one thing, it is a monstrous long 
time getting under way; for another, the author seems 
hardly sure of what he is trying to do. There are two or 
three moments when the reader is on the point of being con- 
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would gain better appreciation of the Russian Jewish 
soul, sensitive and complex, yet strong and simple withal, 
read ‘Hungry Hearts’."—Chicago Post. 


“Here are stories poignant and beautiful, keen and sin- 
cere, limpid, unforced, delicate and real. To enumerate 
the titles of the first-class stories would be to reprint the 
jndex. Between. these covers lies that elusive and pre- 
cious jewel—reality.”"—Detroit News. 


“It would be difficult to point to a group of short stories 
within the covers of a book that makes a stronger appeal 
to all that is best in the human heart than the ten stories 
which form this collection. Many realistic tales of New 
York’s Ghetto have been written; but in point of literary 
workmanship and in laying bare the very souls of her 
characters, the superior of Miss Yezierska has not ap- 
peared.”"—New York Times. 


ANZIA YEZIERSKA 


Houghton Mifflin Co. At all bookstores 
4 Park St. Boston 8 $1.90 
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vinced that the book has greatness. But conviction never 
comes, and one lays down The Garden of Survival in a 
mood verging on beatific bewilderment. H. A. L. 


Selected Current Books 


Body and Soul, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. 

A play in four acts. Mr. Bennett satirizes 
Lady Mab Infold, a social limelighter. 

The Passion of Labor, by Robert Lynd. Scribners. 
“Appeals to Reason” concerning the working 
man, reprinted from the New Statesman. 
Dedicated to A. G. Gardiner, “with whom 
liberty is a passion, and equality and fraternity 
are habits.” 

Russia in the Shadows, by H. G. Wells. Doran. 

Mr. Wells’s account of Bolshevik Russia. 
Eleven illustrations. 

Debatable Ground, by G. B. Stern. Knopf. 

A novel dedicated to H. G. Wells and praised 
by H. G. Wells, with much to say about 
Hohenheims and Schweinthals and Weisen- 
bergs who become Holmeses and Swinleys and 
so on. 

The Ways of the Gods, by Algernon Sidney Crapsey. The 

International: Press. 

A narrative of the gods that the Western 
World has worshipped. 

The Schoolmistress and other stories, by Anton Chekhov. 

Macmillan. 

Ninth volume of the Garnett translation. 

Bliss and other stories, by Katherine Mansfield. Knopf. 
Short stories by one of the younger English 
analytical fiction writers. 

Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays, selected and edited 

by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. Stewart & Kidd, 

Cincinnati. 

Nearly half of these plays are from living 
Americans. 

The Seed of the Sun, by Wallace Irwin. Doran. 
Anti-Japanese propaganda in the guise of 
fiction. 

Ireland in the European System, by James Hogan, Volume 

One, 1500-1557. Longmans. 

Meets the “grave error’ of H. G. Wells that 
“Ireland as a significant land did not enter 
the stage of European history till the nine- 
teenth century.” 
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Joun Dewey is professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is at present in China. 


Epwarp G. Lowry was formerly city editor of the New 
York Evening Post. He is the author of several 
books, among them, Foreign Banks and Financial 
Systems, and Rhode Island Conditions. During the 
war he was captain in the Military Intelligence. 

ARTHUR GLEASON is a member of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, New York City. 


Joseru Repiicn of the faculty of law and political science 
in the University of Vienna is well known as an 
authoritative student of Anglo-American _institu- 
tions, through his Local Government in England, 
The Procedure of the House of Commons and The 
Report on American Legal Education prepared for 
the Carnegie Foundation. As a writer, as a member 
of the Austrian parliament and of the Lammasch 
cabinet, he was a liberal spokesman in Austro-Hun- 
garian affairs. 
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THE chief function of The New Republic 
is “to induce the creative mood,” so to 
stimulate its readers as to produce that 
new way of looking at life, that creative 


attitude of mind which must precede fruit- 
ful action, or even plans of action. 


: An increasing number of books is be- 
ing written nowadays that reflect and sup- 
plement The New Republic’s purpose. It 
is obviously to the advantage of The New 
Republic to increase the circulation and 
sale of such books by every means in its 
power. And it is equally advantageous to 
the publishers of such books to encourage 
The New Republic in this enterprise by 
extending to it the customary trade dis- 
count for bulk sales. 


Since The New Republic is not in the 
business of selling books, and since its 
chief concern is constantly to widen its own 
circle of readers, the plan has been devis- 
ed of combining books and subscriptions 
at reduced rates. This of course is but 








an adaptation of the old magazine club- 


A YEAR OF THE NEW REPUBLIC AND: 


Wherefore this New Plan: 


THE NEW REPUBLIC Vil 
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“Buy a Book a Week” 


It’s a good slogan, good for the publisher, and good 
for the reader—if he buys the books that he really 
Good for The New Republic, too! 
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bing device. Instead of two or more ma- 
gazines at a reduced rate, The New Rep- 
ublic offers books with subscriptions at 
reduced rates. 


sal 7 > 
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Therefore, whenever you want a book, 
no matter what book, consult the Circula- 
tion Manager of The New Republic. He 
will not dispose of books without subscrip- 
tions, but frequently, as in the case of the 
Wells History and the other books listed 
below, the combined price represents a 
substantial saving. 
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Nor is it necessary always that the sub- 
scription be for a full year. Sometimes it 
will happen that a worth-while saving can 
be effected by combining a book with a 
four or six months’ Acquaintance Sub- 
scription. The subscription may be ap- 
plied as an extension of your own (if you 
are already a subscriber), or, if you are 
a confirmed voyager on the New Republic 
ship, you can have it sent to a friend with 
maritime proclivities. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 2ist STREET, 





Be ED HET odaccdccccccescsccccccccs $11.80 elie , 
2. Main Street, by Sinclair Lewis...........----. 5.00 <a bane cate 
3. Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by Maxim Gorky..... 5.00 eal 
4. ‘The Tavtdide Concer, by Francie Hackett....... 5.00 aaa edas 
+ Growth of the Soil, (2 vols.) by Knut Hamsun.. 7:50 | iy ACCEPTANCE OF OFFER No..es-s.-+-eceseeceseseeees 
6. The Age of Innocence, by Edith Wharton....... 5.00 
7. The Acquisitive Society, by R. H. Tawney...... 5.00 (POSTAGE INCLUDED IN THE U. S. A.) 
8. Profits, Wages and Prices, by David Friday..... 5.00 
9. Moon Calf, by Floyd NE Rl 5.00 SNE Cup eb caddcgedhskbendacebbdbcchee ébécbccdscéoussoceces 
10. The World’s Illusion, by Jacob Wassermann. 
(2 vols.) Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn...... 7.50 
5.00 SED bb dadoenstdetdeeesbdndocevacdeesoes 


Any book in the Modern Library................ 
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Needed— — 


A New Basis of Representation to Relate 
every worker, every stockholder to the 
first interest of the corporation 


Present Basis of Representation 


The basis of any form of general representation is some primary need felt by the group or the com- 
munity. 

When the American Constitution came into existance the country was sparsely inhabited, immigration 
was a national need, a national interest. Population as the measure of this need, this interest, was recognized 
as the basis of representation of each state in the House of Representatives. 

The need of one country may well be weakness in another. China is certainly not suffering today 
for lack of people. 

Overpopulation ‘is often recognized as a need in the negative sense, as the justification for wars of 
aggression. 

When the American corporation came into existence capital was scarce, and its protection as a primary 


interest, a primary need, was cfforded through making it the basis of representation. Each stockholder in 
electing the board of directors was given as many votes as he or she held shares of stock. 


The need, the interest of one period may be the weakness of a later period. 


The Change 


Today capital is more general, the source of supply has changed. Whereas formerly thousands supplied 
the capital and took the entire risk, today millions supply the capital. The millions who have an income, 
who are producing more than a minimum with which to sustain life, have become contributors. There were 


sixty-five million subscribers to the Five Liberty Loans. 


First Interest of the Corporation 


The first interest of the corporation today is production above a minimum. Without this income there 
can be no legitimate division of profits. Everyone associated with a corporation is responsible for the profits. 
If the profits are divided in a way which fails to recognize individual ability, good feeling cannot control. 

General recognition of ability can only come through the individual being related through constant asso- 
ciation to a local group that can judge as to the consistency of individual effort. 

Constant reward is as necessary to constant effort as constant effort is necessary to constant reward. 
To make the constancy of this relationship between effort and reward the responsibility of all associated with 
the corporation is to recognize the ability of the individual in terms of production above a minimum or 
income. And the income of a department when divided by the number of individuals making up the depart- 
ment reveals the average power or ability that this department can lay claim to, it reveals the basis of rela- 
tionship between the individual, the stockholders’ department or any other department and the first interest 
of the corporation, production above a minimum or income. 


It is a fair division of responsibility all along the line that effects a saving and insures success. 


The New Day 


The day has at last come when we can look to the establishment within corporations of a relationship 
which will allow the individual to discover in his or her work the national ideal of “Life, Liberty and the 


Pursuit of Happiness.” 
To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in 


“A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife’ 
Send today for your copy of a pamphlet by 


ScovVILLE HAMLIN 
Price Five Cents 66 BROADWAY New York City 
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